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PREFACE TO THE SIXTH EDITION 


Since this work first appeared, large and valuable additions 
have been made to our knowledge. Thus, for instance, the new 
German Official Collection of State Papers and other (mainly 
unpublished) material for the inner political history of the period 
from 1871 to 1914 (De grosse Politik der Europdischen Kabinette) 
has now reached the first critical years of the reign of King Edward 
VII (1901-1903). And so, in its sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
later volumes this invaluable repertory gives us a mass of 
fresh matter for this era, after concluding its presentation of the 
last nineteenth-century documents in the possession of the Berlin 
Foreign Office. Nor will anyone find much support in these pages 
for the comforting mythology on which the war was so largely 
based and maintained—the mythology of a European paradise of 
guiltless, peaceful, unsuspecting nations, almost as sinless as Adam 
in his Eden, until upon them stole the German serpent, bringing 
to pass a new Fall of Man. The treasures of Die grosse Politik will 
repay much hard work—for this is a veritable Meadow of Gold and 
Mine of Precious Stones (if I may borrow the title of a famous 
Oriental history). Among a hundred other things we shall find in 
these pages} some reasons for Joining with the late Lord Salisbury 
in his appreciation of that pillar of European stability and peace 
{in the ’Eighties and ’Nineties)}—Otto, Prince Bismarck. 

Again, Count Max Montgelas, whose work on the Question of 
Questions has been so assiduous and so fruitful, has now brought 
together the bulk of his most valuable results in his Leitfaden zur 
Kriegsschuldfrage ; M. Gouttenoire de Toury has generously and 
usefully presented these indispensable Leitfaden to his countrymen 
and to the world in a French dress— Un Plaidoyer Allemand should 
be studied by all who cannot read German with sufficient ease.? 

The Izvolsky Correspondence, perhaps the most important 
element in that Livre Noir which we all welcomed so enthusiasti- 
cally, has now been issued (in an even fuller text) by Dr. Friedrich 
Stieve. These four volumes of the Diplomatische Schriftwechsel 
Iswolskis, 1911-14, are accompanied by a valuable independent 
study from Dr. Stieve himself—Izvolsky and the World War, 
Iswolski und der Weltkrieg. 

Once more, we have to notice the Victoire of M. Alfred Fabre- 
Luce, in many ways the best inquiry into the pre-war, and post- 
war, situation which has yet appeared from the French side, and 


1 In, e.g., the first four volumes of the twenty-four which have now 
appeared or are now ready. 

2 Since writing this I have received the new English version of the 
Leitfaden, by Constance Vesey, published by Messrs. Allen & Unwin. [The 
Case for the Central Powers. An Impeachment of the Versailles Verdict, 1£ 25.]} 
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especially noteworthy as coming from one so closely in touch with 
French Government circles and French diplomacy. No more 
acute and penetrating examination has yet been made of the two 
themes to which M. Fabre-Luce devotes his two main sections— 
Comment naquit la guerre and La Paix manquée. No more effective 
indictment of the Poincaré type of statesmanship has yet been 
penned. It has naturally made a great impression. And no less 
marked is the effect of the revelations of M. Georges Louis, that 
esprit resolument pacifique, that well-known, ill-used, noble- 
spirited French Ambassador, whose recall from Russia was one 
of the first sinister fruits of the new régime of 1912. For Georges 
Louis’ conversations with leading men of all kinds, and especially 
with leading Frenchmen and Russians, throw a searching light 
into many dark corners. A most prominent French statesman, 
and a most prominent Russian, herein appear as controlling 
personal forces, dragging the nations towards the war. Little 
wonder that vigorous disclaimers have been issued—for many a 
Saul is to be found among the prophets in these Carnets dun 
Ambassadeur. 

Lastly, among works which have appeared subsequently to the 
original publication of this Secret History—or which were not so 
fully used by Mr. Morel—I may mention Erich Brandenburg’s 
invaluable Von Bismarck zum Weltkriege, soon to appear in an 
English translation (From Bismarck to the World-war); Otto 
Hammann’s_ illuminating studies Der Neue Kurs; Zur 
V orgeschichte des Weltkrieges ; Um der Kaiser ; Der Missverstandne 
Bismarck; Bilder aus der letzten Kaiserzeit; Hans Helmolt’s 
Von Caprivi bis Versailles (a manual of the war guilt question) ; 
Jaeckh’s Kiderlen-Waechter ; Sukhomlinov’s Recollections (which 
have now appeared in Russian and German); Waldersee’s 
Denkwuerdigkeiten ; and Theodor Wolff's Das Vorspiel. I may 
perhaps add a reference to the new Eulenburg volumes 
(Erinnerungen and Aus den Tagen Eulenburgs); and to the 
valuable privately-printed studies of Mr. Ermest F. Henderson 
on this era. 

RayYMOND BEAZLEY. 
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PREFACE 


Mr. Morel is surely entitled (and Dundee has endorsed his 
claim) to look back with a sorrowful sense of justification upon 
the efforts he has made, and the warnings he has uttered, in Inter- 
national Policy. Long ago he pointed out the direction of those 
currents of uncontrolled Imperialism and boiling Chauvinism, 
which have now swept us, and swept civilisation, into the whirl- 
pool below the falls. 

Especially has this indefatigable and daring critic of Secret 
Diplomacy earned his right to examine and to challenge the 
steering-capacity of that great official Machine, and the trust- 
worthiness and insight of the Press which the Machine has com- 
manded, and of the Party Chiefs who have commanded it, in 
recent years. For in their hands has been the rudder, all the 
time, while we drifted to no still waters, no green pastures. 


‘‘Are we not living in Hell now ?”’ is a typical question asked 
by a prominent speaker of a religious conference the other day. 
And here Omar Khayyam’s answer is not far from the mark. 

Most of the leaders in our British political life, of all the chief 
parties, have come, or are coming, to see that the Peace Settle- 
ment of 1918-19, under which we are living to-day, with its 
Treaties of Versailles and Sévres and the rest, is no settlement at 
all; and that the spirit which dictated this brilliant appease- 
ment is hardly the spirit of wisdom, any more than of justice, 
truth, or mercy. 

And many of these leaders, by the stern teaching of history, 
have been brought to suspect that for the past twenty years at 
least we may have yielded ourselves rather blindly to certain 
antipathies and sympathies. For have not these brought us into 
the depths of the Slough of Despond and near to the castle of 
Giant Despair ? 

But few of our politicians, thinkers, and writers have faced 
two questions which underlie these admissions, two fundamentals. 
which cannot any longer be ignored. 

One of these is the question upon which rests the whole 
edifice of the Versailles Treaty and its appendages—the sole and 
undivided war-guilt of Germany and her Allies (and practically, 
of Germany alone)—the absolute innocence, if not the guileless 
unpreparedness and un-suspicion, of the Entente Powers. If this 
assumption is not justified, then indeed we have almost been 
living in a state of mortal sin against our neighbour. 

And the other question is the sacro-sanctity, or otherwise, of 
the National-International statesmanship and diplomacy, so 
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fundamentally secret, so remote, obscure, and subtle, which 
guards, or endangers, civilisation. And, more particularly, this 
system as it affects the British nation. 


Now, as to the former point, can there be other than one 
answer from any who have worked at all carefully and open- 
mindedly at the evidence now available? All the warring 
countries, as Nitti confesses, have their share of responsibility. 
‘“‘To say that in the past they [the Entente Powers] had never 
thought of war is to say a thing not true... In Russia above 
all [was] a situation which inevitably would soon lead to war. 
In the Balkans . . . Russia was pursuing a.. . shameless policy 
of corruption, exciting every ferment of revolt against Austria- 
Hungary. ... It cannot be said that in the ten years preceding 
the war Russia did not do as much as Germany to bring unrest 
into Europe.’’ (Here again we are listening to the ex-Premier 
of one of our chief allies, the author of Peaceless Europe, and the 
most outspoken and clear-sighted statesman of Italy.) 


May I remind the readers of this pamphlet that even the 
mass of evidence which Mr. Morel here marshals and emphasises 
so ably is only a representative selection from a vast pile indeed ? 
And may I entreat the especial attention of every candid person 
to certain points of detail, searchingly illustrative, but imper- 
fectly noticed hitherto? 

Is it nothing, for instance, that 

(1) One of the Master-Builders of the new temple of war, 
M. Alexander Pavlovich Izvolsky, then Russian Ambassador 
in Paris, and the real director (in many respects) of the 
Russian Foreign Office, reports in 1912 how M. Raymond 
Poincaré, on becoming President of the Council of Ministers, 
was changing French Balkan Policy from a somewhat disin- 
terested to a resolutely anti-Austrian and anti-German tone? 

or that 


(2) Even before the Balkan war of 1912 the same two 
statesmen attempt to mobilise the diplomacy of the Entente 
in joint but exclusive mediation in the Italian-Turkish con- 
flict, neither consulting nor admitting Berlin and Vienna? 

or that 

(3) In the Balkan struggles of 1912-18 Izvolsky and 
Poincaré so clearly aim, not merely at the isolation of the 
Central Powers, but at their diplomatic and other defeat ?' 

or that . 

(4) The same statesmen pursue this policy with the 

clearest anticipation of a possible general war as the result? 


. ' See especially Izvo'sky’s Despatch of November 7, 1912. 
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or that 

(5) Right back in 1908 the same Izvolsky tells the Serbs 
that they must take the first steps towards the realisation 
of the national tasks in the direction of Bosnia? 

or that 

(6) In December, 1909, the secret Russo-Bulgarian 
treaty of that date declares how the realisation of the ideals 
of the Slavonic peoples upon the Balkan Peninsula, so near 
to Russia’s heart, is possible only after a favourable outcome 
of Russia’s struggle with Germany and Austria-Hungary ? 

or that 

(7) The German proposals of July 27-28, 1914, for a joint 
co-operation of Germany and France, to avert an Austro- 
Russian conflict, were first evaded, and then refused ? 

or that. 

(8) On the evening of July 28, 1914, the ukaz for General 
Russian Mobilisation (the almost inevitable sign for a general 
war) was prepared for the ‘‘All-Highest signature,’’ although 
the Tsar postponed this last formality for some hours ?P? 


But none of these points are more important than the evidence 
Mr. Morel so arrestingly brings forward here and elsewhere— 
as to the Franco-Russian Military Conferences of 1911, 1912, and 
1918, and their manifest purpose of an early and offensive war 
against Germany ; as to the Russian insistence (e.g., in February, 
1914) on Serbian readiness for the great conflict, months before 
the murder of the Archduke; as to the vast and rapid increases 
in the military establishments of France and Russia for years 
before the war; as to the preponderance of Franco-Russian 
military expenditure over Austro-German, not merely for ten, 
but for twenty years before 1914; as to the French veto on 
British consideration of the German proposal for British 
Neutrality, in 1912, ‘Sin a war not provoked by Germany”’; as to 
the firm decision of the French Government for war, in the 
night of July 30-81, 1914; as to French advice to Russia in the 
matter of the secret completion of her preparations for the blow. 

But Mr. Morel is quite as much concerned to impeach the 
system of Secret Diplomacy under which all the nations have 
been living, and suffering, as he is to demonstrate that there is 
no one convenient scapegoat, that guilt is divided, that all have 
sinned. 

It was bitterly said long ago that, internationally speaking, 
Europe meant a number of wicked old gentlemen wearing 
decorations. Unquestionably the various Foreign Offices have 
‘contrived to exclude almost... every popular, or Parliamen- 
tary influence, by keeping all knowledge, which is power, in their 


2 Germany did not declare war till August 1. 
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possession. . . .”’* Interference from outside was ‘‘almost a 
desecration,’’ certainly an outrage. Recent experience has taught 
us to think very differently. ‘‘Not a single one of the men who 
had real power was wise and strong enough to arrest the mili- 
tary demon,’’ when “‘about to bring upon us the most awful catas- 
trophe in history. And after this war had commenced, they had 
so committed themselves .. . or were so distrustful . . . that they 
could not close the conflict ... Meanwhile, the guiltless peoples 
were destroyed.”’ 


‘And as to ourselves, and our own answer to this question—we 
were brought into the war because the Conservative Government 
in 1902-5, and the Liberal Governments in 1905-14, and especially 
our Foreign Ministers, had involved us in too fine a network of 
continental entanglements. ‘‘By steps, some of which are known, 
while others may be unknown, they had placed us in such a 
position towards France and towards Russia, that they believed 
they could not refuse to take up arms on behalf of France, when 
it came to the issue, though till the end they denied it to Parlia- 
ment. ... We went to war... in a Russian quarrel because we 
were tied to France in the dark. .. What were the twists and 
turns along which this nation was guided blindfold till it came 
to the exit, and on the bandages being removed was confronted 
by the awful visage of war?’’ These are the words of a great 
Lord Chancellor, one of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s most 
intimate friends, one of Sir Edward Grey’s chief colleagues.’ 


The question he asks this admirable pamphlet endeavours, in 
part, to answer. 


And the conc‘usions of this inquiry are, again, the conclusions 
of Earl Loreburn :— 

“The object of every sane man must be to attain 
security, as far as possible, against the recurrence of a 
tragedy such as this... . Two things are needed. First... 
we must place our Foreign Affairs under effective Parlia- 
mentary and popular control. The British Empire, at all 
events, ought not again to be plunged at a few hours’ notice 
into a war arising out of a train of policy . . . pursued behind 
a veil. ..Second. . . we must do everything in our power 
to procure continuous and concerted action among States 
. . . to forestall differences and to remove them.’ 


3 Karl Loreburn; see below, note 4. 
4 Loreburn, How the War Came, pp. 17, 105, 183, 286, 316, &c. Earl Lore- 
burn even questions whether the Liberal Premier of 1905-6 was properly 
consulted and informed. ‘‘Some of us who knew Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman and were in close confidential communication with him in 
December, 1905, and January, 1906, will not believe that he underetood 
the scope and significance of what was in fact done, unless... evidence 
..is given’? (p. 105). 
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The chief object of this pamphlet is to effect a much-needed 
Reform in our Constitution, and in our Parliamentary pro- 
cedure by showing the frightful dangers to which the country 
is constantly exposed through the existence of a secret Treaty- 
making Power, acting without Parliamentary or National 
Authority. The writer endeavours to prove that the danger 
cannot be fully realised unless and until we see by what secret 
processes the country, without full knowledge or adequate 
sanction, was brought into the orbit of Franco-Russian policy. 
And he has, I think, demonstrated how the Nation was deprived, 
by these same secret processes, of the power of exercising in- 
fluence upon events, and was even deceived as to the character 
of the international situation, through all those years of supreme 
moment before the war. 

Surely those who endeavour to rouse our people to appreciate 
these perils, and to insure against them, are rendering one of the 
greatest services which can be rendered? To depreciate and 
misrepresent such a service comes fitly from those who wish to 
keep Britain in its old ignorance and its old danger, and from no 


others. 
RaYMOND BEAZLEY. 
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THE SECRET HISTORY 
OF A GREAT BETRAYAL 


HE story told in this pamphlet is the story of the 
intrigues perpetrated, at the expense of the nation, in 
the eight years which preceded the Great War. 

The appeal made in this pamphlet is an appeal to 
men and women of intelligence : to men and women of all parties 
—and of no party—to study dispassionately the facts! herein set 
forth. 


1 For the benefit of the reader, a detailed reference is here made to the 
chief publications containing documents from the Russian Imperial Archives. 
The First Collection was issued in successive editions of the Pravda (the 
official organ of the present Russian Government) in 1918, and in‘a series of 
pamphlets printed in different languages. This Collection. was published under 
the supervision of Professor Pokrovsky, the head of the Archives Department 
of the Russian Foreign Office. The Second Collection, known to students as 
the De Siebert Collection, appeared last year. It is published by the 
Knickerbocker Press (G. P. Putnam’s Son), New York, in a bulky volume 
of 762 pages containing 853 separate documents, and entitled ‘“‘ Entente 
Diplomacy and the World: Matrix of the History of Europe, 1909-14.” 
Its author, M. B. de Siebert, was Secretary of the Imperial Russian Embassy 
in London. The Third Collection contains the correspondence of Isvolsky, 
the famous Russian ex-Foreign Minister, and, later, Russian Ambassador to 
France from 1910 to 1912, together with other documents. The first volume 
appeared this year in Paris: ‘* Un Livre Noir ” (‘“‘ A Black Book ”’), published 
by the Librairie du Travail. This Collection was issued under the direction 
of Professor Pokrovsky. The second volume has not yet appeared, but some 
of its contents are being periodically released by the Russian Government. 
A number of documents appeared in successive issues of the Manchester 
Guardian in June last (most of them are included in the De Siebert Collection), 
and in a number of Continental papers. The last series to be released deal 
with the forgeries and suppressions of the documents issued by the Russian 
Imperial Government in its Orange Book upon the outbreak of war. Valuable 
additional matter throwing light upon the war policy of the Russian 
Government is to be found in the volume which has recently appeared by 
General Dobrorolsky, who was the head of the Mobilisation Department of the 
Russian General Staff in 1914. ‘* The Memoirs of Baron Rosen,” late Russian 
Ambassador in the United States (New York Evening Post—1919-1920), since 
published in book form, are less important, but decidedly instructive. All the 
first-named publications are practically unknown to the British public. With 
a very few honourable exceptions the British Press has ignored them. This is 
not to be wondered at SEEING THAT THEY ENTIRELY DESTROY 
THE WHOLE EDIFICE OF FALSEHOOD WHICH THE LIBERAL 
AND COALITION GOVERNMENTS (to whom virtually the entire non- 
Labour British Press owes allegiance) HAVE ERECTED IN RESPECT 
TO THE EVENTS WHICH BROUGHT ABOUT THE GREAT WAR. 
The only British historian of note who has dealt with them at all adequately 
is Professor Raymond Beazley. The only British publications in which they 
have been discussed are my own pamphlets and Bausman’s very able book, 
** Let France Explain ” (Allen & Unwin, 1922). They have received a gocd 
deal of attention in America and in neutral countries. 
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The author’s submission is. that these facts must either be 
specifically disproved or that, remaining unrefuted, they constitute 
an irresistible claim for the constitutional change indicated in the 
concluding Section. 

I 


In August, 1914, the country was precipitated into a great 
war. After it had lasted eighteen months, the Enemy Governments 
proposed a conference. The tone of the diplomatic Note was 
moderate; the reference made to it by the German Chancellor in 
the Reichstag was lacking in tact. Our rylers and the rulers of our 
Allies rejected the proposal, and all similar proposals and sugges- 
tions from whatsoever sources in the succeeding years. Eventually 
the side upon which we fought obtained an overwhelming victory. 

Four years have passed since the war ended. Is the nation 
strategically more secure as the result of victory? Is it better 
off, more contented, more prosperous—its various sections more 
united ? Has victory brought peace to Europe ? Has it produced 
world-conditions making for peace? No. 

Thus the war must be regarded as an immense tragedy for 
our nation : not only in itself, but because victory has not secured 
the results which the nation was led by its rulers to believe would 
be the outcome of the war’s successful prosecution and 
prolongation. 

Is it to be, for us, an utterly sterile tragedy : or can we gain 
such instruction from it as will lead us, by investigating with an 
open mind the circumstances under which we became involved in 
the war, to take measures to do away with the situation which 
prevailed before the war, which still prevails, and which has been 
authoritatively described as follows :— ; 

At present the control of our foreign affairs is centralised in the British 
Isles. There is in London a group of men who do in fact determine 


the issues of peace and war for upwards of four hundred and thirty 
millions of human beings ? 


That is the question we have, as a nation, to ask ourselves. The 
uselessness of discussing past events in the light of pressing 
problems of actuality is often urged, not invariably with dis- 
interestedness, always erroneously. For the past governs the 
present and the future: and the boundaries of the past are for 
ever expanding into the present and stretching outwards into the 
future. Past, present, and future are inextricably interwoven. 
They are not separate watertight compartments in the existence 
either of men or of nations. To treat the past—be it a day or a 
year or a decade—as remote from the necessities of the present 
and the future, is to forgo the lessons of experience : it is to cast 
ourselves rudderless upon the water of life. 


II 
Eight years and a-half have passed over our heads since the 
Liberal Government, returned to power on the Gladstonian 
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battle-cry, “‘ Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform!” plunged us 
into the greatest war of all time as the outcome of Lord Grey’s 
famous speech in the House of Commons, on August 3, 1914. 
That speech was directed to securing a quasi-unanimous endorse- 
ment from the House for the policy he, and certain of his colleagues, 
had long pursued in secret: it laboured ably and successfully to 
convey the impression that despite certain incidents then revealed 
for the first time, the House was free to make the most momentous 
decision in our history. Lord Grey deceived the House. He 
deceived it so deliberately that not only were essential facts 
pertaining to those incidents withheld from the House by him, 
BUT THAT A DOCUMENT OF SUPREME IMPORTANCE 
TO AN ADEQUATE COMPREHENSION OF THOSE INCI- 
DENTS WAS COMMUNICATED BY HIM TO THE HOUSE 
IN A MUTILATED FORM. That document was the letter 
Lord Grey wrote M. Cambon, the French Ambassador, on 
November 22, 1912, and of which, until that moment, the country 
had no knowledge. 

My charge against Lord Grey is that he mutilated that letter 
in order to serve the purpose he had in view, omitting therefrom 
its concluding sentence, which was the key sentence to the 
document. A further charge, incidental to the former, is that in 
telling the House that he had received a letter “‘ in similar terms ” 
from M. Cambon, he told the House that which was untrue. The 
letter from M. Cambon to Lord Grey was, indeed, drawn up in 
“similar terms ”’ to the letter from Lord Grey to M. Cambon. 
Both closed with the sentence which Lord Grey suppressed when 
he communicated the letter to the House. This is a charge of 
extraordinary gravity to bring against a public man, especially 
against a public man who, during fatcful years, held the destinies 
of millions of his countrymen in the hollow of his hand. It is with 
no light heart that I bring it. 

The mutilation can best be appreciated by placing the mutilated 
text and the full text in parallel columns :— 
The conclusion of the Grey-Cambon 


letter as read to the House. 

*“*T agree that if either Govern- 
ment had grave reason to expect an 
unprovoked attack by a third Power, 
or something that threatened the 
gencral peace, it should immediately 
discuss with the other whether both 
Governments should act together to 
prevent aggression and to preserve 
peace, and, if so, what measures 
they would be prepared to take in 
common.” 2 


The letter as it, In fact, concluded. 


““I agree that if eitner Govern- 
ment had grave reason to expect an 
unprovoked attack by a third Power, 
or something that threatened the 
general peace, it should immediately 
discuss with the other whether both 
Governments should act together to 
prevent aggression and to preserve 

» and, if so, what measures 
they would be prepared to take in 
common. If these measures involved 


2See Hansard, August 3, 1914. Page 1813: Volume LXV. The only 


publication, so far as I know, in which the fact of this mutilation has ever 
been recorded is ‘‘ How Diplomats Make War,” which first appeared anony- 
mously in 1915 in America (B. W. Huebsch, New York) and which has 
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action, the plans of the General Staff_ 
would at once be taken Into considera 
tion and the Governments would then 
decide what effect should be given to 
them.’’ 

M. Viviani, the French Premier and Foreign Minister, not 
having the same object as Lord Grey to hide the truth, read out 
the full text to the French Chamber the next day.® It was, no doubt, 
in view of Viviani having done so that it was deemed advisable 
to add the omitted sentence to the letter when the text was 
subsequently issued in the British White Book.‘ By that time 
Lord Grey’s object had been attained. 


III 


So much for the fact of the mutilation. Recent disclosures 
of diplomatic documents now make the purpose of the mutilation 
only too clear. The omission of the last sentence was necessary 
to the successful presentation of Lord Grey’s case. France was 
to be represented as the object of a sudden and “ unprovoked 
attack,” as a victim of “aggression.” The existence of secret 
military and written naval Conventions with France, which were the 
basis of the diplomatic policy to which the country had been secretly 
committed, had to be concealed from the country. The suppresion 
sentence in the Cambon letter indicated the existence of matured 
“ plans ” for Anglo-French co-operation in war, so complete as to 
become immediately operative in the event of the ‘‘ unprovoked 
attack ”’—in other words, tt indicated the existence of written military 
and naval Conventions. But the revelation of their existence ran 
counter to the whole trend of Lord Grey’s speech, and went far 
beyond the opening sentences of the letter itself, with its reference 
to occasional (“‘ from time to time ”’) “‘ consultation.”” Moreover, 
in his speech in the House, Lord Grey had spoken, not of “* plans ”’ 
but merely of ‘‘ conversations,” casual exchanges of opinion as it 
were. And even in alluding to military and naval * plans ”’ 
(necessarily embodied in written Conventions) as ‘* conversations,”’ 
he had alluded to them not in a current but in a past sense. He 
had portrayed them as the outcome of anterior emergency 
conditions, ceasing with the cessation of the causes which had 
given rise to them. He had studied to convey the impression that 
these so-called “* conversations ”’ were confined to two occasions 


subsequently been republished with the author’s name, viz., Mr. Francis 
Neilson, former M.P. for Hyde Division. Mr. Neilson is one of the editors of 
the New York Freeman. ‘‘ How Diplomats Make War” is one of the most 
remarkable and penetrating studies on the war and its origins which have 
appeared in any country. No student should be without it. 

. * French Yellow Book, No. 159. In the French text the punctuation is 
slightly different—i.e., a ‘semi-colon occurs instead of a full-stop after the 
word ** common,” 

“Enclosure I in No. 105 : White Book, No. 6, 1914: or consult ‘‘ Collected 
Diplomatic Documents,” &c. (Wyman & Sons). Page 80. 
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(in 1906 and 1911), and were so remote from any character of 
permanence that the Cabinet had not been informed of them at 
the time. 

To all this the last sentence of the letter—with its revelation of 
cut-and-dried “‘ plans ” and its necessary and inferential implica- 
tion of prolonged and exhaustive preparation necessarily com- 
mitted to paper—was an obvious contradiction. So the House 
was left in ignorance of it, just as the House—free to decide !— 
was left in ignorance of the fact that at eleven o’clock that 
morning, August 3, 1914,° hours, therefore, before the speech had 
been delivered, in pursuance of this long-matured and secret mili- 
tary Convention, this “contract,” as Lord Haldane was subse- 
quently to describe it,® the whole of the Expeditionary Force had 
been mobilised ! 


Eight years afterwards Mr. Austen Chamberlain declared in the 
House of Commons (February 8, 1922): “‘ Suppose that engage- 
ment had been made publicly in the light of day. Suppose it had 
been laid before this House and approved by this House, might 
not the events of those August days of 1914 have been different 1 
If our obligations had been known and definite, it is at least 
possible, and I think it is probable, that war would have been 
avoided in 1914.” 


IV. 


And now let us note the chief milestones along the hidden 
road, winding in and out of the jungle of official falsehoods, which 
the people of this country trod blindfolded for eight years ; 
the road which was conducting them, in company with France 
and Imperial Russia, to “contingent common action against 
Germany,’’? and so to Armageddon—and to what has followed 
Armageddon. 

First, the original clandestine step, in January, 1906, by the 
sanction and upon the initial responsibility of Lord Grey and 
Lord Haldane (Minister of War), towards that collaboration 
between the two staffs, which was thenceforth to be continuous, 
and was to INVOLVE THE COMPLETE REORGANISATION 
OF THE BRITISH ARMY FOR THE EXPRESS PURPOSE 
OF PARTICIPATING IN A CONTINENTAL WAR, the while 
Liberal Ministers (those who knew the facts and those who did 
not) in the years that followed would be stumping the country 
from one end to the other denouncing the very notion of Britain 
participating in such a war. No ephemeral decision this, responding 
to temporary exigencies—our minds should grasp that truth 
vividiy—but the initiation of a definite policy, imagined and 

5“ Before the War,” Haldane. Page 35. © Idem. 

Earl Loreburn: ‘“‘ How the War Came.” 
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executed by a handful of men, which set in connected and thenceforth 
unarrestable motion the vast war mechanism of three great countries, 
two of them already so united ; a policy which directed our own 
war mechanism to the considered formation of an army for 
Continental war in conjunction with the French and the Russians ; 
a policy which imparted to the professional interests of the 
“‘ Fighting Services’ and their extensive ramifications in the 
social, industrial, journalistic, and financial world, the power to 
form ‘‘ atmosphere ”’ and to influence events occultly, with ever 
increasing effect in the years to follow. That was the first milestone. 

Within five years of setting it up, “*‘ BY THE END OF 1910,’’® 
the detailed “‘ plans,’’ the existence of which Lord Grey was so 
anxious to conceal from the House in August, 1914, had been 
‘** worked out.’’ Lord Haldane had solved his “ problem” of 
how to mobilise and concentrate “‘ at a place of assembly to be 
opposite the Belgian frontier,’’® “‘ which had been settled between 
the Staffs of France and Britain,’?° a force of 160,000 men to 
operate with the French armies, ‘‘ with the assistance of Russian 
pressure in the East.” Note that the co-operation of the armies 
of the Tsar was part of the “‘ problem,”’ an integral part of the 
“plans ”’ from the very beginning, 1.e., FROM 1906, and ask 
yourselves what the progressive forces in the country would have 
said had they known of it, and how long the Government would 
have lasted had these “ plans ’’ been disclosed! British and French 
staff officers had thoroughly reconnoitred the ground upon which 
the Allied armies were to fight in Belgium and in France: Sir 
Henry Wilson had been all over it on his bicycle.42 So compre- 
hensive had the “ plans ’’ become by that time that at the first 
Conference of the French and Russian Headquarters’ staffs, held 
subsequent to their completion—at Krasnoe-Selo, in August, 1911 
—General Dubail, the French Chief of Staff, was able to assure his 
Russian colleagues that the French army would “‘ take the offensive 
against Germany, with the help of the British army on its left flank,” 
on the tenth day after mobilising.4* In December of that year 
(1911) Lord French with his staff visited the French Headquarters. 
Thus was the second milestone silently erected while the British 
people went about their daily business, in blissful ignorance of 
everything but the fact that they were in the proud position of 
enjoying a Democratic Constitition, and, unlike their benighted 
Continental neighbours, were the masters and not the servants of 
their rulers. 


® Haldane: “ Before the War.” Page 33. 

® “ Before the War,” Haldane. Page 31. 

10 Idem. Page 83. 

Idem. Page 81. 

18 “* At the Supreme War Council,” Captain Peter Wright. (See also Annex 
VI of *“‘ The Poison that Destroys,’’ E. D. Morel (1.L.P.) ). 

13 For the full text of the Minutes of this Conference see Foreign Affairs, 
September, 1922. 
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V 


Meantime, Mr. Churchill had been speaking to the late 
Mr. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt of the “ coming war with Germany ” 
(October, 1910), coinciding with Lord Haldane’s completion of 
the “‘ plans,”” and Lord Fisher, after vain efforts to ensure the 
““ Copenhagening ” of the German Fleet (1.¢e., a sudden attack upon 
Germany in time of peace),!5 had ‘“‘ most gladly complied ” with 
' the request of Mr. Churchill (who had been sent to the Admiralty— 
Autumn, 1911—" with the express duty ”’ laid upon him by Mr. As- 
quith “‘ to put the fleet in a state of instant and constant readiness 
for war ’’16) “to help him to proceed with the great task that had 
previously occupied Lord Fisher for siz years as First Sea Lord, 
namely, the preparation for a German War.” 1” Incidentally we are 
now able to observe, by gathering together sundry separate 
threads, a curious concurrence of views between the various 
partners as to the moment when this war was to break out. 
Lord Fisher was privately (as far back as 1905 !) 18 predicting its 
certainty “in August, 1914.”’ The Serbian Chargé d Affairs?* in 
London, Dr. Gruitsch, in a despatch to his Government, reported 
(September, 1911) that he had been informed ‘from a most 
trustworthy ” source that in course of conversation M. Cambon— 
in conjunction with whom the initial steps for Franco-British 
co-operation in war had been taken by Lords Grey and Haldane, 
in January, 1906—had stated that the Morocco trouble would not 
end in war, but that “France, together with her Allies, is of 
opinion that the war, even at the cost of a greater sacrifice, must be 
postponed to a later time, 7.e., 1914-15. The necessity for this 
postponement is required less by France’s material preparedness 
for war, which 1s complete, than by the organisation of the upper 
command, which is not yet finished. The delay is wanted also by 
Russia.”’ _ Miss M. E. Durham was told (October, 1912), by the 
Russian Military Instructor in Montenegro, attached to the Russian 
Legation, ‘* In two years from now we shall be absolutely ready for 
our great war.” General Gilinsky, chief of the Russian staff, 
confided to his French colleague (August, 1911), at the Krasnoe- 
Selo conference ,™ that ‘‘ Russia does not appear to be in a con- 
dition to sustain a war against Germany, with the certainty of success, 
for two years at least.” 

While the links in the chain were thus being forged behind the 


14** My Diaries,” Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. Page 8386. 

15 ‘* Memories,’’ Fisher. 

16 Speech at Dundee, June 5, 1915, quoted in Walter Roche’s ‘‘Mr. Lloyd’ 
George and the War.” 

17 “* Memories.” 

18 ** Memories.” 

19 To Dr. Milovanovitch, the Premier. No. 144. Appendix 14, German 
White Book. See also Bogitshevich. Pages 108-9. 

20° Twenty Years of Balkan Tangle,” M. E. Durham. 

11 See above.. 
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backs of a deluded British public, Mr. Asquith was blandly inform- 
ing the House of Commons that: “ There is no secret arrangement 
of any sort or kind which has not been disclosed, and fully dis- 
closed, to the public. ...’’ (November, 1911). And again 
(December, 1911): ‘“‘ There are no secret engagements with any 
foreign Government that entail upon us any obligation to render 
military or naval assistance to any other Power.” That last pro- 
nouncement, it will be observed, was made a year after the completion 
of Lord Haldane’s ‘‘ plans’ to mobilise and concentrate a force of 
160,000 British troops at an agreed-upon spot opposite the Belgian 
frontier ; four months after the French chief of staff had told hts 
Russian colleague the circumstances under which the French armies 
would take the offensive against Germany, thanks to the assurance of 
having the British army on their left flank. It was made two years and 
eight months before Lord Grey rose in his seat in the House of 
Commons aware that the expeditionary force had been mobilised 
some hours before; and mutilated a public document in order the 
more thoroughly to convince the House tliat we were under no 
‘“‘ obligation” to fulfil what his most intimate colleague was 
subsequently to describe (in 1920!) as our “contract” with 
France (and what Lord Lansdowne a few days later—August 6, 
1914—called our “sacred obiications”’ to both France and 
Russia), and that the House was entirely free to decide what the 
national policy should be in the face of an “‘ unprovoked ”’ aggres- 
sion upon our unfortunate French friends ! 


VI 


But I am anticipating. For we have yet to trace the other mile- 
stones in the jungle. And now the material wherewith to recon- 
struct them becomes so abundant that the only difficulty is one of 
selection. The reader will bear in mind that what I am attempting 
in this pamphlet is not a chronology of the international events 
leading up to the Great War, still less a discussion of responsibilities 
for its outbreak. I am merely concerned to demonstrate that 
from January, 1906, onwards, our secret military and naval 
commitments to France were the spinal column of our foreign 
policy ; that Lord Grey and Mr. Asquith were determined that the 
country should be kept in ignorance of those commitments, and 
that when the time came for those commitments to be honoured 
by the men who, without the country’s knowledge, had con- 
tracted them, Lord Grey, in his efforts to conceal from the country 
that such commments existed, suppressed facts of vital 
importance from the House. It follows that I only touch upon 
the particular international events and records through which 
these commitments can be clearly traced, and their influence 
upon the course of our foreign policy estimated, omitting every- 
thing that is not strictly relevant thereto. 

The year 1912 ushered in M. Poincaré as Prime Minister of 
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France, and with his advent, secret negotiations with Russia for 
the conclusion of a Franco-Russian Naval Convention which, in. 
the view of the negotiators, should be the prelude of a similar 
convention between Britain and Russia. This convention was in 
due course (July) concluded, the French Government causing an 
official denial of its conclusion to be published, and repeating the 
denial to the German and Austrian Chargés d’ Affaires in Paris 
and to the Turkish Ambassador.** The signature of this conven- 
tion was contemporaneous with arrangements for a new dis- 
position of the British and French fleets, discussed at a meeting 
between Mr. Asquith, Mr. Winston Churchill, and Lord Kitchener, 
at Malta (May). Two years later Lord Grey (August 3, 1914) was 
to make eloquent use of this redistribution in his appeal to the 
House to consider the sorry case of France, which, as the result 
of it, had left her Western and Northern coast-line undefended by. 
sending her Atlantic Fleet to the Mediterranean, thereby enabling 
us to concentrate our naval forces in the North Sea.. 

It is in connection with these secret naval arrangements that 
we obtain our first glimpse of the way in which the occasional 
** conversations ”’ alluded to by Lord Grey in his speech to the 
House on August 8, 1914, were referred to in the secret diplo- 
matic documents of the period. Thus Isvolsky (Russian Ambas- 
sador in Paris) to Sazonov (August 30-September 12, 1912), 
reporting a conversation with Poincaré :— 

‘* This decision (to transfer the French Atlantic Squadron to the 
Mediterranean) has been made in agreement with England, and forms 
the FURTHER DEVELOPMENT AND COMPLETION of agree- 
ments already made previously between the French and English naval 
staffs. Poincaré repeated to me again that these agreements were not 
couched in diplomatic form,** but were, however, technical CONVEN- 
TIONS OF A CLEARLY SPECIFIED CHARACTER (d’un caractére 
nettement déterminé) between the two staffs ”’ 25 


Thus, too, Sazonov to the Tsar (August 4-17, 1912), summarising 
his conversation with Poincaré during the latter’s stay in Petro- 
grad :— 


“This constant interchange of views had as its consequence the 
conclusion between the French and the English Governments of a 
VERBAL AGREEMENT, by virtue of which ENGLAND STATED 
HER READINESS IN THE EVENT OF AN ATTACK ON THE 
PART OF GERMANY TO GIVE ASSISTANCE TO FRANCE WITH 
BOTH HER NAVAL AND HER MILITARY FORCES.” * 


This “‘ verbal agreement ”’ was, of course, in strict accord with 
the material facts of the military “* plans,” and of the total reorgan- 
isation of the British army in accordance with those “ plans.” 


72 Un Livre Noir. Page 808. See also Russian archives: De Siebert collec- 
tion—‘“* Entente Diplomacy and the World,” documents 740-3. 

*¢ The famous Grey-Cambon Exchange of Notes (November 22, 1912) had 
not then, of course, taken place. 

2° Russian Archives (Un Livre Noir, pages: 826-7). 

2° Russian Archives (Manchester Guardian), June 14, 1922. 
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In transmitting the knowledge of its existence to the Tsar, Sazonov 
also transmitted Poincaré’s earnest request “‘ to maintain the utmost 
secrecy about this information, and not to give even the English any 
reason to suspect that it had been communicated to us.” 27 It is 
interesting to note that the Grey-Cambon exchange of notes took 
place shortly after this, t.e., in November. 

The circumstances under which the latter document was 
drawn up remains shrouded in mystery. Was it the outcome of 
nervousness on the part of a section of the Cabinet (which some 
time during the summer appears to have been informed that 
** conversations ”’ (!) had taken place between the British and 
French staffs), nervousness leading to insistence upon recording, 
in a diplomatic document, that such collaboration did not, as the 
Note says, “‘ restrict the freedom of either Government to decide 
at any future time whether or not to assist the other by armed 
force’ ? Was the Cabinet as a whole ever aware of the real nature 
of these so-called “ conversations’? Did Lord Grey treat the 
Cabinets in November, 1912, as he treated the House of Commons 
inAugust, 1914, and conceal from his colleagues the last sentence 
in the Note? Was the Cabinet ever fully aware of the character 
of the “ problem ” that Lord Haldane, as he tells us, had set 
himself to solve, and had solved, viz., the landing of an expedi- 
tionary force of 160,000 men at a spot opposite the Belgian frontier 
in accordance with the “* contract ”’ with France ? Did the Cabinet 
know that as far back as August, 1911— as is shown by the minutes 
of the French and Russian staffs at Krasnoe-Selo 28—the French 
plan of campaign was based upon the certainty of having the 
British army on its left wing ? Did the Cabinet know that Presi- 
dent Poincaré had told the Tsar that he was assured of British 
co-operation by land and sea ? Was the Cabinet informed of Lord 
Grey’s “* conversations ”’ with Sazonov, in London, in September, 
1912, to which I refer later on ? Did the Cabinet know these things, 
and yet affect to believe in the practical efficacy, not to speak 
of the honesty, of a diplomatic formula which pretended that a 
Government, whose military and naval departments had been 
collaborating for six years with another Power to wage war, 
was free from obligations towards that Power ? Could a statesman 
of the expcrience of Lord Morley, for instance, have supposed for 
one moment that a document of this kind could prove any sort of 
safeguard in the face of a six years’ continuous collaboration for 
potential war, carried out in fullest detail (down to the actual 
providing of billets on the future line of march, the construction 
of wheeled traffic specially suited for the Belgian roads, the 
arranging of adequate rail transport in French ports, &c.) ? 
If the Cabinet was apprised of the truth, why did several of its 


37 Poincaré knew that the British Cabinet, as such, was ignorant of the 
facts: a leakage might have resulted in unpleasant political complications. 
38 See above. | = 
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members resign after (or immediately before) Lord Grey’s speeeh 
of August 8, 1914, the majority of those who did only reconsidering 
their decision when Belgium was invaded ? Why did Lord Morley 
and Mr. John Burns maintain their resignations ? Why did my 
friend, Charles Trevelyan, a junior member of the Government, 
adopt the same attitude ? He, at least, has told us: he felt that 
both the nation and himself had been grossly deceived. Why did 
Mr. Walter Runciman, then President of the Board of Agriculture, 
speaking at my side, and on my behalf, at Birkenhead (April, 
1918), five months after the secret Grey-Cambon Notes had been 
exchanged, as the result of Cabinet discussions, deny, “‘ in the most 
categorical way,” the existence of a “secret understanding ”’ 
with any foreign Power—a declaration, the significance of which 
was enhanced by the fact of my incessant public warnings that 
such an understanding did exist, and would drag us into war, 
unless the country insisted upon the truth being disclosed to it ? 
We shall have to wait awhile yet for the explanation of these 
mysteries ! 


VIl 


Meantime, having noted the interpretation given by Poincaré 
to Isvolsky in Paris (see above), and to Sazonov in Petrograd (see 
above), of the true character of the so-called “‘ conversations ”’ 
which Lord Grey talked about in the House of Commons on 
August 8, 1914, 7.e., the true character of the “‘ plans ”’ referred 
to in that inconvenient final sentence of Lord Grey’s exchange 
letter with M. Cambon, of November 22, 1912, which Lord Grey 
felt it incumbent upon him to suppress when he professed to read 
its text to the House; let us pass on to note Sazonov’s report to 
the Tsar, in September, 1912, of Lord Grey’s own definition of these 
** conversations.’ For, after entertaining Poincaré at Petrograd, 
and fixing up the Franco-Russian Naval Convention, Sazonov 
proceeded to London to see if he could sow the seeds of a similar 
convention with Britain, and to check (doubtless) Poincaré’s 
statement about the nature of the Anglo-French military and 
naval agreements. He was invited to Balmoral, where he had 
long talks with the King, Mr. Bonar Law, and Lord Grey. And 
this was the salient passage in his report to His Imperial Master :— 

** After I had confidentially initiated Grey into the contents of our 
Naval agreement with France, and pointed to the fact that according 
to this settled compact the French fleet would be concerned with the 
safeguarding of our interests at the Southern scene of war, in that it 
would prevent the Austrian fleet from breaking through into the Black 
Sea, I asked the Secretary of State whether England on her side would 
not render us a similar service in the North by diverting the German 
squadron from our coast in the Baltic ? Without hesitation Grey stated. 
that, should the conditions under discussion arise, England would stake 
everything in order to inflict the most serious blow to German Power, 
In the competent departments the question of war operations in the 
Baltic has already been discussed, but it appears that the English Fleet. 
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which would certainly not have much difficulty in reaching the Baltic, 
would be exposed to a serious danger there, as it would be shut up ag 
in a mouse-trap owing to Germany having the possibility of laying 
her hands on Denmark, and blocking the exit through the Baltic. 
England would probably have to confine her operations to the North 
Sea. 


ARISING OUT OF THIS, GREY, UPON HIS OWN INITIATIVE, 
CORROBORATED WHAT I ALREADY KNEW FROM POINCARE 
THE EXISTENCE OF AN AGREEMENT BETWEEN FRANCE 
AND GREAT BRITAIN, ACCORDING TO WHICH ENGLAND 
UNDERTOOK, IN CASE OF A WAR WITH GERMANY, NOT 
ONLY TO COME TO THE ASSISTANCE OF FRANCE ON THE 
SEA, BUT ALSO ON THE CONTINENT BY LANDING TROOPS.”’?® 


Nothing could well be plainer. 


At the risk of causing the reader to wonder whether, as he 
peruses these essays on the freedom of his Legislature to determine 
his destinies, he is suffering from nightmare, may I venture 
to remind him when he reads that phrase “ should the conditions 
under discussion arise ”’ (above), what these “‘ conditions ”’ were ? 
May I emphasise that the “ conditions ”’ were not even remotely 
connected with an “ unprovoked aggression ’”’ upon an innocent 
France. They were solely and wholly connected with the possibility 
of a Balkan War (then imminent: it broke out prematurely a few 
weeks later), developing into a general European War—a Balkan 
War promoted by Russia through the Balkan League, created 
and controlled by Russia as to its chief objective, 7.e., the destruc- 
tion of Turkey as the first step towards the destruction of Austria, 
and the establishment of Russia in Constantinople and in the 
Straits.5° 


The only question at issue was the attitude France and Britain 
would adopt in the event of an Austro-Russian collision, arising 
out of a war promoted by Russia, bringing in Germany to Austria’s 
rescue in accordance with the terms of the published Treaty 
between these two Powers. Sazonov had already received a 
positive | pledge from Poincaré that in this event France would 
come in. He sought the same assurances from Lord Grey. He got 
them. So much for the freedom of the British democracy to 
determine its destinies through its existing constitutional 
machinery. 


29 Professor Pokrovsky, in the Pravda (Russian Imperial Archives). 


s0Six months after the Great War broke out Lord Grey had secretly 
agreed with Sazonov that Russia should have the Straits and Constantinople. 


31 Poincaré to Isvolsky. Despatch from Isvolsky to Sazonov, August 80 
September 12, 1912, pp. 323-327. Un Livre Noir (Russian Archives) : 
‘** But if the conflict with Austria involved an armed intervention on the part 
of Germany, the French Government recognises in advance that it would be 
a casus foederis, and would not hesitate one moment to fulfil the obligations 
which are incumbent upon us towards Russia.’? There was no “ if” about 
the matter. That Germany could not stand by and see her one Ally in Europe 
destroyed by Russia’s overwhelming superiority was, and is, common ground. 
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VI 


The Cabinet discussion leading to the Grey-Cambon Exchenge 
Notes had been preceded by the Haldane mission to Berlin itself 
the outcome of the revulsion in public feeling brought about by 
the realisation that we had stood on the brink of war with Germany 
in connection with the Franco-German dispute about Morocco, 
and by the disclosure of the Secret Clauses of the Anglo-French 
Convention, of April, 1904, over Morocco and Egypt, which showed 
that the cuntry had been deceived for eight years as to the 
nature of that Convention.®2 In the failure of that mission and 
the concealment of the failure from the country by the Liberal 
Cabinet, the influence of the Secret Military and Naval Conventions 
with France is writ large. We need not consult any German 
authorities for proofs of the German anxiety to stave off a clash 
with Britain, to which the Haldane mission was due (although 
Bethmann Hollweg’s book—and, for that matter, Lord Haldane’s 
—carries conviction on the face of it). The remarkable despatches 
of the Russian Ambassador in London and of the Russian Chargé 
d’ Affaires in Berlin, from November, 1911, to May, 1912, * supply 
these proofs in unstinted measure. The failure of the mission was 
inherently inevitable, not because either side wanted war, but 
because NO FORMULA OF BRITISH NEUTRALITY, 
IN THE EVENT OF WAR, COULD BE MADE TO 
SQUARE WITH THE NAVAL AND MILITARY OBLIGA- 
TIONS .THAT INDIVIDUAL BRITISH MINISTERS, WITH- 
OUT THE KNOWLEDGE OF THEIR COLLEAGUES 
OR THE COUNTRY, HAD CONTRACTED—DIRECTLY 
WITH FRANCE, INDIRECTLY WITH RUSSIA. The 
concealment of its failure from the country by those Ministers 
was the necessary complement to the concealment of those obliga- 
tions themselves. Ministers could not tell the country the truth 
about the Haldane mission, without telling the country that they 
had pledged their own political honour—and through theirs, the 
country’s—by material acts which no juggling of words in dip- 


32 France’s military occupation of the capital of Morocco (May, 1911) 
was followed almost immediately by Italy’s descent upon Tripoli, and con 
sequent declaration of war against Turkey (September, 1911), in accordanc 
with the secret Franco-Italian agreement. In a prophetic Jeading article 
worth recalling at this moment, the Daily News remarked (September 80): 
** Thus opens the first war which French action in Morocco has launched upon 
Europe ; the first, but who knows whether it will be the last?” But “* French 
action in Morocco”? was approved and supported to the brink of war by 
Lord Grey and Mr. Asquith, whose action the Daily News and.all the Liberal 
Press then vigorously denounced. We now know from Giolitti’s Memoirs 
that Lord Grey was told beforehand of Italy’s contemplated action in regard 
to Tripoli, although at the time this foreknowledge was categorically denied 
by the Foreign Office. 

#3 De Siebert collection (Russian Imperial Archives): ‘* A rapprochement. 
—writes the Russian Chargé ae alaies=wnren Germany in truth passionately 
desires.”’ 
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lomatic Notes could remove, to join France and Russia in a war 
between the two great rival groups of Continental Powers if that 
war occurred. Yet the wickedness of the concealment was im- 
measurable. For had the country realised the facts, it would have 
insisted upon the negotiations being made public, and out of that 
publicity the truth must have emerged, and the country’s eyes 
have been opened at last, and in time. But although it became 
apparent after the disclosures made in Lord Grey’s speech of 
August 8, 1914, that the failure of the Haldane mission to bridge 
the chasm was, as I have said, inherent in the situation created 
by our Military and Naval commitments, we have now positive 
evidence of the fact ; evidence which must cause any self-respect- 
ing Briton to writhe with indignation at the way in which British 
policy and the destinies of the British people had become subordinate 
to the France of M. Poincaré (and to the Russia of the Tsar, Isvolsky, 
and Sazonov), by Lord Grey’s and Mr. Asquith’s six years of secret 
dealings. 

No wonder M. Cambon told Count Benckendorff (Russian 
Ambassador in London) that “‘ Haldane’s mission will lead to no 
result whatever.” #4 Cambon and his chiefs in Paris had taken 
good care of that ! The despatch of Isvolsky (Russian Ambassador 
in Paris, and the real dictator of Russian Foreign Policy, through 
Sazonov, formerly his subordinate at the Russian Foreign Office) 
to Sazonov (November 22—December 5, 1912) tears aside 
the veil :— 

**From my conversation with Poincaré and Paleologue”’ (French 
Ambassador to Russia)—he writes—I have been able to learn in the 
most confidential way that in the course of the famous visit of Lord 
Haldane to Berlin, in February of this year, Germany made a quite 
concrete proposal to England to the effect that the London Cabinet should 
undertake in writing to maintain neutrality in the event of Germany 
jinding herself involved in a war not provoked on the German side. The 
London Cabinet informed M. Poincaré of it, and apparently hesitated 
whether to accept or to refuse this proposal. M. POINCARE EX- 
PRESSED HIMSELF IN THE MOST CATEGORICAL FASHION 
AGAINST SUCH AN UNDERTAKING. He pointed out to the 
British Government that as no written agreement of a general political 
character existed between England and Germany the signing of such 
an understanding between England and Germany would at once put 
an end to existing Franco-British relations. This opposition had the 
anticipated result, and the London Cabinet rejected the German 
proposal, which caused great umbrage in Berlin.” | 

Can one criticise Poincaré? I hardly think so. Humiliating’ 
as was his veto, the humiliation had been invited. Could a more 
contemptible record be imagined? The very minister who, 
after the war, tells us that by the end of 1910 he had, after four 
years’ labour, reorganised the British Army for the express purpose 
of participating in a war with Germany in fulfilment of our 
“contract ’? with France, goes over to Germany in 1912 to 


24 Benckendorff despatch, February 5-18, 1912, No. 720, De Siebert 
collection (Russian Imperial Archives). 
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discuss the possibility of our remaining neutral in a war between 
Germany and France! And the Government which sent him 
over actually consults Poincaré as to whether it shall accept, or 
reject, a German. offer of conditional neutrality! Small blame 
to Poincaré for making it peremptorily clear that he would not 
allow us to run with the hare and hunt with the hounds! But 
THENCEFORTH BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY WAS 
DIRECTED NOT FROM LONDON, BUT FROM PARIS AND 
PETROGRAD. WE HAD BECOME, IN EFFECT, IMPOTENT 
TO EXERCISE A DECISIVE INFLUENCE OVER EVENTS. 


IX 


The explanation of such a well-nigh unbelievable situation 
as is disclosed by Isvolsky’s despatch is to be found, of course, 
in the circumstance that half the British Cabinet did not know 
what the other half had done or was doing. The half that did 
not know was probably sincerely desirous of reaching a satis- 
factory understanding with Germany, and was_ peculiarly 
susceptible to the pressure of its peace-inspired followers in the 
House and country. The half that had tied itself irrevocably to 
France and Russia through the secret military and naval 
conventions with France may have favoured an arrangement 
with Germany, but realised that such an arrangement involved 
of necessity the breakdown of its policy of so-called ‘‘ ententes ”’ 
with France and Russia, OF WHICH THE SECRET MILITARY 
AND NAVAL CONVENTIONS WERE THE FOUNDATION. 
And Lord Grey, at any rate, would not consent to that. He told 
Benckendorff, the able and, on the whole, singularly broad- 
minded Russian Ambassador in London, who, incidentally, was 
one of Edward VII’s intimates, that he would resign.*> He could 
not have done anything else. A year before, Benckendorff had 
sketched the position in one of the most remarkable of his written 
despatches to Sazonov. It is impossible, he says, in effect, for the 
Anglo-Russian entente to be maintained if the estrangement 
between Britain and Germany ceases. He is alarmed at the 
increasing proofs of Germany’s effort to dissipate that estrange- 
ment. The Anglo-Russian entente must not be confined to 
specific issues. ‘‘ It must be the basis of British policy as a whole 
from Morocco to China.” If the entente were ‘confined to 
certain questions,” England 

will see herself forced to consider German wishes relating to concessions 
and the partition of spheres of influence—this will, step by step, annul 
our entente, and the Anglo-German understanding will then assume 


a general character, for such a combination possesses a very fascinating 
feature for England: the possibility of limiting her armaments.** 


#6 Benckendorff Despatch. January 26 and February 1, 1912. De Siebert 
Collection No. 712 (Russian Imperial Archives). 


36 February 1-14, 1911: De Siebert Collection No. 619 (Russian Imperial 
Archives). 
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Colossal, is it not ? 

But Benckendorff was perfectly right. He could hardly be 
expected to follow out his argument to its logical conclusion, 
which was this. A Britain, uncommitted to the Franco-Russian 
Alliance—as the British people believed their country to be, in 
accordance with the repeated assurances of Lord Grey and 
Mr. Asquith over a term of years—could have been the greatest 
influence for international peace in the whole world. A Britain 
openly allied with France, and anxious for peace, could have 
been a salutary check upon Russia’s Pan-Slav ambitions 
(co-operating with French “ revenge” Chauvinism) ; and also upon 
German militarists. 

A Britain secretly committed by military and naval conventions 
to France (herself bound to Russia) was not only impotent as an 
influence for international peace, but was, quite unwittingly, so 
far as the British people were concerned, an influence for war, 
inasmuch as the certainty or quasi-certainty of British support 
in the event of war was a constant stimulus and encouragement 
to the governing elements in Russia and in France, which, as is 
now abundantly demonstrated, were, if not working actively 
for war (and some were), at least resolved, being satisfied of 
British support when it came to the crux, to pursue policies which 
could only end in one way, 1.e., in war. 

From the moment that the Russians, assured of Poincaré, 
knew, at first hand, that they could also count upon Grey and 
Asquith, and upon the Conservative Opposition, in the event. 
of a war arising from an Austro-Russian clash, provided, as was 
inevitable, that Germany came in to prevent Austria’s destruc- 
tion—from that moment (i.e., from the autumn of 1912) Franco- 
Russian diplomacy was exerted to the uttermost to prevent any 
improvement in Anglo-German relations. French diplomacy played 
the most active part in this effort, being better equipped, far abler, 
and without the disadvantages which Russian diplomacy suffered 
from, t.e., a court having traditional relations of friendship with 
the German court, which sometimes interfered with the course of 
Russian Pan-Slav aims. 

By this time (autumn, 1912) Mr. Winston Churchill was 
certainly in the secret—indeed, he must have been from the 
moment Mr. Asquith sent him to the Admiralty. And it was as 
a member of the section of the Cabinet that knew, the upper 
stratum, that he contributed his quota to the failure of the 
Haldane mission by the speech he took occasion to deliver to a 
Glasgow audience at the very moment that his colleague, Lord 
Haldane, was talking to the Kaiser, Bethmann-Hollweg, and 
Tirpitz, at Berlin, a speech in which he described the German 
Navy as a “ luxury,” and, turning to the president of the Clyde 
Navigation Trust on the platform, exclaimed: ‘‘ Build your 
great dock, build it long and build it deep, and, above all, build 
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it wide, and we will provide you with no lack of great vessels 
to fill it.’’? 

Another illuminating episode in this particular section of the 
horrible story of treachery to the British people is Mr. Asquith’s 
statement in the House, on July 25, 1912, relating to the 
Haldane mission (six months after Lord Haldane’s return from 
Berlin) compared with his reference to that same mission 
after the war broke out. On July 25, 1912, he said :— 

Our relations with the great German Empire are, [ am glad to say, 
at this moment, and I feel sure are likely to remain, relations of amity 
and goodwill. Lord Haldane paid a visit to Berlin early in the year : 
he entered upon conversations and an interchange of views there 
which have been continued since in a spirit of perfect frankness and 
friendship, both on one side and the other. 

A month later (as we have seen above) Poincaré was in Petro- 
grad, assuring the Tsar of Britain’s pledged military and naval 
support, and making arrangements to push the Three Years’ 
Military Law upon the French people, while a Russian ‘“‘test 
mobilisation’? on a vast scale was taking place in Poland. And 
even while Mr. Asquith was speaking, the French and Russian 
Headquarters staffs were in Conference in Paris elaborating their 
plan of campaign for the forthcoming war, General Joffre laying 
down as the supreme object of the Allies ‘‘the annihilation of the 
German forces, which must be pursued at all costs,’’ while 
General Gilinsky was sketching out that ‘‘march on Berlin’”’ with 
**800,000 men at least,’’** which (in the event) so nearly came 
off that subscriptions were raised in Petrograd for the first 
Russian soldier to enter the German capital! These Franco- 
Russian military preparations and the corresponding German 
ones were perfectly proper, of course—in the great game of 
arranging a general international massacre. Noone suggests the 
contrary. But what becomes of the legend that poor France and 
Russia were unprepared and ‘‘wantonly attacked’? ? 


And now turn to Mr. Asquith on the Haldane mission at 
Cardiff, October 2, 1914 :— 


They (the German Government)*®*® wanted us to pledge ourselves 
absolutely to neutrality in the event of Germany being engaged in 
war, and this, mind vou, at a time when Germany was enormously 
increasing both her aggressive and defensive resources, and especially 
upon the sea. They asked us—to put it quite plainly—they asked us 
for a free hand so far as we were concerned, when they selected the 
opportunity to overbear, to dominate the European world.—The Times. 


37 Quoted from Mr. Walter Roche’s ‘“‘ Mr. Lloyd George and the War” 
(Chatto & Windus). 

38 While the French armies to be “ concentrated from the beginning on 
the German frontier”’ . . . ‘‘ will greatly exceed the 1,300,000 men provided 
for by Article 3 of the Convention of 1892.” The full minutes of this Conference 
can be read in the October issue of Foreign Affairs. 

i x Compare with the Isvolsky-Poincaré version of the German offer (further 
ack). 
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And yet it was with such scoundrels as these that Mr. Asquith 
felt sure our relations would remain those of amity! It was thetr 
atrocious offers that his Government consulted M. Poincaré about 
accepting! It was they whom Lord Haldane, taking a Leeds 
audience into his confidence about the negotiations on January 
17, 1918, described as ‘‘big men’? pervaded by a spirit which 
‘‘tried to look at things from something higher, from a point of 
view wider than that of mere controversy between nations, and 
who sought to realise the standpoint of humanity.’’ They ceased 
to be big men inspired by lofty sentiments (Lord Haldane’s 
description, not mine—for I do not regard them as “‘big,’’ nor do 
I believe in the sentiments attributed to them by Lord Haldane), 
and became scoundrels, when Mr. Asquith found it convenient 
to cover up his tracks and conceal his long deception from the 
British people ! 


X 


We approach the last milestone, noting, once more, on our 
way, the well-defined trail left upon the international jungle by 
the ‘‘plans’’ referred to in that last sentence of the Grey-Cambon 
Note, of November 22, 1912, which Lord Grey judiciously re- 
frained from communicating to the House of Commons on 
August 8, 1914—when the last milestone on the war road had 
been reached, and passed. As often happens in this tracking 
down of the authors of our national woes, Isvolsky furnishes 
the scent. If you turn to his despatch of December 
5, 1912, you will read what follows (and, while you read, 
just bear in mind that Blunt, who had been entertaining Mr. 
Winston Churchill, notes in his Diary (October 20, 1912) that 
the First Lord of the Admiralty ‘Shas become most truculent 
about international affairs, being engrossed in preparations for 
war with Germany’’) :— 

Since the beginning of the present crisis (Isvolsky writes)*° 
M. Poincaré has not ceased, on every occasion, to invite the London 
Cabinet to confidential conversations, with the object of clearing up 
the position which would be adopted by England in the event of a 
general European conflict. On the British side no decision has been 
taken hitherto. The London Cabinet nvariably replies that this will 
depend upon circumstances, and that! the question of peace or war 
will be decided by public opinion. On the other hand, not only has 
the examination of all eventualities which may present themselves not 
been interrupted between the French and British Headquarters Staffs, 
but the evisting Military and Naval Agreements have quite recently 
undergone a still greater development, so that AT THE PRESENT 
MOMENT THE ANGLO-FRENCH MILITARY CONVENTION IS 
AS SETTLED AND COMPLETE (4A UN CARACTERE. AUSSI 
ACHEVE ET COMPLET) AS THE FRANCO-RUSSIAN CON- 
VENTION ; the only difference consists in the fact that the former 
bear the signature of the Chiefs of the two Headquarters Staffs, and 


40“ TJn Livre Noir,” pp. 867-7 (Russian Imperial Archives). 
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on this account are, so to speak, not obligatory upon the Government. 
These last few days General Wilson, the English Chief-of-Staff, has been 
in France, in the most rigorous secrecy, and, on this occasion, various 
complementary details have been elaborated ; moreover, apparently 
for the first time, it is not only military men who participated in this 
work, but also other representatives of the French Government.” 
This despatch illustrates once more in vivid manner a situation 
which by its duplicity tended to the promotion of war instead of 
to its avoidance, by imparting additional elements of instability 
to the rocking and swaying European edifice. The section of 
the Cabinet that had concluded the Military and Naval Conven- 
tions could not give a formal political assurance in conformity 
with them, without informing the section of the Cabinet which 
remained in ignorance of those Conventions. A formal political 
bond could only have been forged in the shape of a Treaty of 
of Alliance which would have involved a disclosure of the truth 
to the Cabinet as a whole, and to Parliament. The section of 
the Cabinet ‘‘in the know’’—7.e., Lord Grey, Mr. Asquith, Mr. 
Winston Churchill, Lord Haldane, and (probably) Lord Crewe— 
was eventually driven—under the circumstances explained under 
VI.—to the secret Exchange of Notes of November 22, 1912. 
Meantime, as we see, the secret military chains were being 
tightened about the British people. The pretence that 
‘‘public opinion ” would be the finally deciding factor in the 
face of the inter-locked naval and military machines is revolting 
in its hypocrisy. ‘‘BRITISH POLICY’? WAS THE POLICY 
NOT OF BRITAIN, BUT OF THE HANDFUL OF LIBERAL 
CABINET MINISTERS WHO, WITH THEIR ACCOMPLICES 
IN THE WORLD OF FOREIGN OFFICE AND EMBASSY 
OFFICIALDOM, JOURNALISM, AND FINANCE, WERE 
RUNNING THE COUNTRY ON TO THE ROCKS. When the 
time came, the only consideration given to ‘‘public opinion”? was 
how best to throw dust into its eyes. Lord Grey accomplished 
that task to perfection. As Lord Hugh Cecil has truly said : 
‘“When war was decided upon, it was not decided upon by the 
House of Commons or the Electorate, but by the concurrence of 
Ministers and ex-Ministers.’’*! 


AI 
Europe had survived the premature Balkan War of 1912. 
But, as we have noted (see above), official France—which you will 
remember was unprepared and the victim of aggression in August, 
1914—had not only given explicit assurances to Russia that in 
the event of an Austro-Russian collision which brought in Ger- 


“ The Times, April 20, 1916. 
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told Isvolsky (September 12, 1922), ‘‘regarded with considerable 
optimism the chances of Russia and of France in the event of a 
general conflagration.’**? 

Europe had survived, but hardly. Poincaré’s promise to the 
Tsar in August, 1912, that he would reintroduce the Three Years’ 
Military Law (the term of conscript service had for some years 
been reduced to two) had leaked out, and Germany was preparing 
her immense increases, while Russia was arranging for her far 
vaster ones. 

The year 1918 thus opened under the most ominous auspices. 
Poincaré had become President of the French Republic. He had 
recalled Georges Louis, the pacific French Ambassador to 
Russia, and replaced him by Delcassé the firebrand. A great 
Nationalist campaign in France in favour of the Three Years’ 
Law was raging, passionately supported by the Northcliffe Press, 
which attacked the French Socialists and Radicals opposing the 
Law with a bitterness exceeding that of their French critics. The 
Belgian Minister in Paris was sending frantic warnings to his 
Government that the French were bent on war.** The German 
Army estimates had been passed in the Reichstag. The Russian 
Government had issued a general order to the Press prohibiting 
all reference to military measures, and a kind of general trial 
mobilisation of the entire Russian forces was taking place. Hell’s 
cauldron was approaching boiling point. And the British people 
were drifting along on the river of duplicity to the cataracts of 
war. 

But there was disquietude in the Liberal Cabinet. We seem 
to perceive now, at this distance of time, that the members of the 
section not ‘fin the know,” or not fully “‘in the know,’’ were 
talking at the Prime Minister and at the Foreign Secretary, as 
well as to the country, as they went about declaring that our 
hands were free, and our participation in the Continental war 
unthinkable; as, for instance, when the President of the Board 
of Agriculture came to Birkenhead (see above), when the Colonial 
Secretary (Mr. Harcourt) declared that he “‘could conceive no 
circumstances in which Continental operations would not be a 
crime against the people of this country,’”? and the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs (Mr. Acland) declared that : 
‘*‘We were, of course, concerned in many European questions, 
~ 48Isvolskv to Sazonov, August 30-September 12, 1912, “* Un Livre Noir,” 
p. 326 (Russian Imrertfal Archives). How optimistic the Russian warmen were 
in the spring of 1914, we shall see presently, but the Russian diplomat at 
Berlin displays equal confidence in a despatch to his Government in March, 
1913: “* But no matter how terrible may be the consequences of a general 
conflict, the advantage, in my opinion, would be all on our side... .” 
(De Siebert Collection, No. 778). 


‘? See Belgian diplomatic despatches in ‘“‘ Diplomacy Revealed ” (National 
Labour Press). Pages 245-247, &c. ‘‘ Everybody vou meet tells you that an 


early war with Germany is certain and inevitable.” (Baron Guillaume, Belgian 
Minister in Paris, to his Government from Paris, March 8, 1913) 
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but in no European question were we concerned to interfere with 
a big army’’—an amazing statement from such a quarter. Of 
Mr. Harcourt’s honesty I am convinced. I had frequent personal 
contact with him when I was a member of the West African 
Lands Commission (1912-14), and formed a definite opinion of his 
public integrity and courage in circumstances which were a test 
of both. Nor can I believe it possible that Mr. Runciman would 
have spoken as he did at Birkenhead had he known the facts. 
This strengthens my belief (VI.) that the Cabinet, as a whole, 
never knew all the facts until the very last. 

And what could Mr. Asquith do in the face of this avalanche 
of protesting eloquence from his colleagues but act in the same 
strictly honourable manner as his co-partner, Lord Grey, acted 
on August 8, 1914—.e., deny the truth to the Commons? Was 
the country under an obligation ‘‘to send a very large armed force 
out of this country to operate in Europe ?”’ asked Lord Hugh Cecil 
(March 10, 1918). ‘‘I ought to say that it is not true,”’ replies 
the Prime Minister. ‘I ought!’’ Was the country under an 
obligation to France “‘to send an armed force in certain contin- 
gencies to Europe ?”’ asked Sir William Byles (March 24, 1918). 
Was the country unhampered by any obligations “‘under which 
British military forces would, in certain eventualities, be called 
upon to be landed on the Continent ?’’ asked Mr. King (March 24, 
1918). ‘*There are no unpublished agreements which wil] restrict 
or hamper the freedom of the Government or of Parliament, to 
decide whether or not Great Britain should participate in a war,”’ 
replied the Prime Minister. No ‘‘agreements!’’ Only a Military 
Convention, only a Naval Convention : merely ‘‘plans’’ to go to 
war in company worked out in their minutest details by the 
French and British Staffs, and involving our national honour, as. 
we were to be told eighteen months later ! 

Oh, that word—Honour! On December 22, 1920, the Times 
published a remarkable article in a prominent position on the 
occasion of M. Cambon’s retirement, “‘from a Friend.’® The 
‘friend’? therein relates an interview with M. Cambon, on the 
morning of August 2, 1914, in the course of which M. Cambon 
states that he had seen Lord Grey. ‘I do not know,’’ said M. 
Cambon to the “‘friend,’’ ‘‘whether this evening we shall have to 
strike the word ‘honour’ out of the English vocabulary.”’ ‘*The 
obligation of fighting in alliance with France in case of a war with 
Germany,’’ says Blunt, the friend of Mrs. Asquith, Winston 
Churchill, and George Wydham, ‘‘concerned the honour of 
three members only of Asquith’s Cabinet, who were alone aware 
of the exact promises that had been made.” Initially three— 
later more than three. BUT WHEN WILL THE BRITISH 
DEMOCRACY DEFINE HONOUR IN ITS PUBLIC MEN, 
AND APPLY THAT DEFINITION IN ITS TREATMENT OF 
THEM AND IN ITS TREATMENT BY THEM? ARE WE 
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MEN OF HONOUR IF WE DECEIVE OUR COUNTRY, AND 
THEN CALL UPON IT TO PAY THE COST OF OUR BE- 
TRAYAL OF IT, IN THE NAME OF PATRIOTISM ? 

And so 1918 drew to its close with the rumbling of an 
approaching earthquake shaking the throne of all the Tsars, that 
rumbling having such repercussions as to suggest to the section 
of the Cabinet that knew, the necessity of an effort to keep the 
door open to accommodation with the Central Powers, an effort 
crystallised in negotiations over Mesopotamian Oil, Asiatic Rail- 
ways, and Tropical African Territories, negotiations causing the 
utmost alarm in Paris, and Petrograd, negotiations doomed to 
sterility by the secret Military and Naval chain, the last secret 
link which was about to be forged. 


XII 


On April 21, 1914, Lord Grey accompanied the King to Paris. 
What events had preceded that fateful visit ? What events took 
place during the visit ? What events took place between the visit 
and the murder, only three months later, of the heir to the Austrian 
throne, a murder long matured by the Serbian ‘‘ Black Hand ” 
Society, itself a kind of Russian Imperial Agency in the Balkans ; 
@ murder consummated by Serbian assassins, whose bodies were 
afterwards to be exhumed, and a funeral mass celebrated for their 
souls, at which the Serbian Government was officially represented; 
a murder for which, although there is yet no positive proof, and 
may never be,*® the signal was undoubtedly given by the agents of 
Russian diplomacy in the Balkans. 

As regards the events preceding Lord Grey’s visit to Paris, I 
shall deal more particularly with those directly connected with 
Secret Military and Naval Conventions, which had been determin- 
ing British foreign policy since 1906, and for whose still further 
extension, as we shall observe in a moment, French and Russian 
diplomacy laboured in strenuous combination with complete success 
during the spring and early summer months preceding the war. 
But I must recall other events during the same period which bear 
indirectly upon the situation created by the secret Conventions. 

These latter may be indicated chronologically. Continuation 
on an increasingly large scale of Russian war preparations, including 


‘4 Miss Durham, whose knowledge of Balkan affairs is second to none, 
and whose book, ** Twenty Years of Balkan Tangle,” is well known to your 
readers, informs me that shortly after peace was declared a Serbian officer 
came to Vienna and demanded the surrender of the whole of the official 
documents of the trial of the murderers of the Archduke. The Austrian 
Government had to comply. Miss Durham adds: ‘* This haste to obtain, 
and, no doubt, destroy all evidence, is damning. Had the Serbs found any. 
kind of false evidence in the trial there is no doubt they would have blazoned 
it to the world. Their complete silence indicates that the whole thing was 
quite true, and that Serb officials were the real agents of the murder.” 

45 For recent revelations, see ‘“‘ Foreign Affairs,” May, 1925. 
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(a) passing by the Duma of a law extending the term of service 
with the colours from three to three and a-half years, involving 
an increase of the Russian army of about 450,000 men for six 
months in the year (October-April) ;** (b) passing by the Duma 
of a law providing for an increase of the annual contingent of 
recruits by 130,000 men; (c) loan of £20 millions contracted in 
Paris for improvements in strategic railways and roads in Russian 
Poland ; (d) immense accumulation of stores of all kinds—the esti- 
mates for war expenditure for 1914 jumping to £97,500,000 from 
£87,000,000 in 1918, the 1918 figures showing an increase of 
£18,000,000 over 1912 ; (e) a complete mobilisation (May, 1914) of 
all the reserves of the three annual contingents of 1907 to 1909, 
ordered for the whole empire under the form of “ exercises ”’ at 
an expenditure of £10,000,000 sterling: the “* exercises ’’ were to 
take place in the autumn, but the war turned them into real practice. 

The significance of these preparations are stil] further enhanced 
when the series of Conferences between the French and Russian 
General Staffs, which had taken place at Petrograd and Krasnoe- 
Selo in the preceding August (1918), and to which I have not yet 
referred, are borne in mind. They were attended on the part of 
France by General Joffre, Generalissimo-designate of the French 
armies ; General de la Guiche, French Military Attaché at the 
French Embassy in Russia; and Colonel Berthelot, Commander 
of the 94th Regiment of the Line, and Assistant Major-General- 
designate of the French armies ; on the Russian side by General 
Gilinsky, Chief of Staff, and Count Ignatiev, Military Attaché at 
the Russian Embassy in Paris. The minutes of the Conference 
show the great strides in war preparation made since the previous 
Conference. Joffre was able to declare that on the tenth day after 
mobilisation France would have 200,000 more men than provided 
for in the Franco-Russian Military Convention, viz., 1,500,000 
instead of 1,300,000, ready ‘* to take the offensive on the morning 
of the eleventh day.’’ The “ annihilation ”’ of the German armies 
was again insisted upon by Joffre as the early and supreme 
objective. And once more we have direct evidence of the increasing 
close co-operation of the British War Office in the war plans of 
‘“unprepared France and Russia.’”’ We read: “ Telegraphic 
communication between the Russian and French Staffs can take 
place via British cables and the intermediary of England. Arrange- 
ments with London have just been signed: the details are 
arranged and communications can be transmitted.’’4’ 

To appraise the true meaning of these preparations which, it 


‘© This was merely the regularisation of the position which had obtained 
since 1918, because an Imperial Ukase had detained with the Colours on a 
wer footing the third vear’s contingents of the Russian Army, which had 
been mobilised in the autumn of 1912 during the Balkan War, and which 
would otherwise have gone home when peace was declared. 

‘7 See Foreign Affairs, November, 1922. 
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should be borne in mind, coincided with the reintroduction of the 
Three Years’ Service Law in France, it is only necessary to turn 
to the Russian Press and to The Times. The organ of General 
Sukhomlinoff, the Russian Minister of War, announced (March, 
1914) that Russia was ready, and inquired, in a rather hectoring 
manner, if France was. 

Dr. Mitrofanoff, the famous “ political ’’ professor, declared 
that “ the road to Constantinople will have to be carried through 
Berlin.’”’*® The Golosnoskvy spoke of the crossing of the Austrian 
frontier becoming ‘an unavoidable decision’? (March 12). The 
Novoe Vremya opined that: ‘The hour is approaching. .. . 
It is necessary to work on the army from top to bottom, day and 
night.”” The delight of The Times, and of Colonel Repington, its 
Military Editor, was unconcealed: ‘“‘ Russia’s giant army... . 
Unprecedented peace effectives,’’ headed elaborate descriptions 
of Russia’s enormous military power, emphasised that the Russian 
army had “ never been in better condition,” that its peace strength 
was ““ approximately double that of Germany,” that it had “ done 
with defensive strategy,’”’ and much more to the same effect. 

Incidentally we may find instruction by glancing at the effect 
produced upon the German mind by these proofs of a purpose 
which its promoters did not even take the trouble to conceal. 
I purposely avoid any reference to German statements. Thus, 
the Russian Ambassador in Berlin to Sazonov, March 12, 
1914, reports that the growing military strength of Russia 
“is causing ever more serious anxiety in Berlin.’’4® He expresses 
the conviction that ‘ between the lines printed about Russo- 
German relations in the German newspapers one may always 
read fear of Russia.”” He hopes that “ they are not in error about 
this in Berlin!’ They were not ! 

But these were the footlights. What was happening behind the 
scenes ? Let us see. In February, 1914, the Tsar received Serbia’s 
“* Minister President,’? M. Paschitsch. There ensued between 
these two worthies an alluring conversation, in the course of 
which Paschitsch congratulates the Tsar that “ Russia had 
armed herself so thoroughly,” following up the compliment by a 
modest request for 120,000 rifles, munitions, and howitzers, the 
Tsar replying that Sazonov shall be furnished with a list of 
Serbia’s requirements, plus a polite inquiry as to the number of 
men “ Serbia can put in the field.”” ‘“ Half a million,” answers 
Paschitsch. The Tsar is delighted: ‘“ That is sufficient, it is no, 
trifle, one can go a great way with that.”’ They part with mutual 
esteem. “ For Serbia,”’ remarks the Tsar, ‘“‘we shall do everything : 
greet the king and tell him. For Serbia we shall do all].’’5° 


48 Preussische Jahrbucher, May, 1914. 

“* De Siebert Collection No. 838 (Russian Imperial Archives). 

5° Paschitsch’s Report. Annex XXI in Bogitshevich’s ‘* Causes of the 
War ” (Allen & Unwin). 
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Three weeks later (end of February) a great War Council was 
held at Petrograd to elaborate “‘ a general programme of action, in 
order to secure for us a favourable solution of the historical ques- 
tion of the Straits.”’ The “‘ expected crisis,’”’which “may possibly soon 
arrive,” was touched upon. Russia’s “ historical task in reference 
to the Straits consists in the extension of our dominion over the 
same,” says the Preamble. Sazonov remarked: “ One cannot 
pre-suppose that our action against the Straits can be undertaken 
outside a European war.” The Chief of the General Staff spoke 
of “‘the great significance for Russia of a Serbian attack against 
Austria-Hungary if Russia and Austria should take up arms 
against each other.” HE WAS CONVINCED THAT “ THE 
STRUGGLE FOR CONSTANTINOPLE WILL BE IMPOS- 
SIBLE WITHOUT A EUROPEAN WAR.”®! The pieces on 
the board were nearly all in their proper places. Nevertheless, 
one very important piece required to be placed more firmly on 
its base: and there were clouds on the horizon. 


XII 


And now let us study the last act but one of the tragedy. We 
have already noticed (see above) an increasing uneasiness in the 
Liberal Cabinet. It seems to have dawned upon some Ministers, at 
least, that the British ship of State (as one of them remarked in 
private conversation at the time) was like a “‘ Dreadnought ” racing 
at top speed through a dark night with all the lights out and a defec- 
tive steering gear ; and that since the German Admiralty had agreed 
to the 16:10 proportion of British Dreadnoughts to German, and 
that the Mesopotamian and Bagdad Railway negotiations, which 
had been going on for a year, were well under weigh to completion, 
extrication from the Franco-Russian quicksand might be cautiously 
attempted. Noticeable expression to this uneasiness was given by 
Mr. Lloyd George in his oft-quoted interview of January 1, 1914, 
in the Daily Chronicle, in which he defended the increase of the 
German army, ‘“‘ which was vital, not merely to the existence of 
the German Empire. but to the very life and independence of the 
nation itself, surrounded, as Germany is, by other nations, each 
of which possesses armies as powerful as her own.” The King’s 
Speech (February 10) was a further indication of the same 
feeling. In it, happiness was expressed “‘ that my negotiations, 
both with the German Government and the Ottoman Government, 
as regards matters of importance to the commercial and industrial 
interests of this country in Mesopotamia, are rapidly approaching 
a satisfactory issue.”’ A statement to the same effect had been 


61 Jt is somewhat humorous after this (to say nothing of the Balkan 
League, the first Balkan War, &c.) to read in the Press that Turkey 
** treacherously ’” attacked us in the war. ‘‘ We” were the allies of the 
gentlemen in Petrograd! The Report of this Council was originally given in 
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simultaneously made by the Germ&n Foreign Minister in the 
Budget Committee of the Reichstag. 

The anxiety caused by these manifestations of improved 
relations between Britain and Germany at the very moment when 
the conspirators in Petrograd, Belgrade, and elsewhere were 
reckoning that the plum was almost ripe enough for plucking, is 
evident in the Russian: despatches we now possess. Thus the 
Russian Ambassador in Berlin, reporting to Sazonov, February 18, 
1914, remarks that Cambon (French Ambassador in Berlin, and 
brother of the French Ambassador in Paris) “ts very much 
worrted by these constant rumours of an tmprovement in Anglo- 
German relations, since he agrees that there is a_ possibility 
of rapprochement between these two countries in the future.” 
Cambon’s Russian colleague did not “fully share these fears,” 
yet his despatches show that he was disturbed and uneasy. But 
the uneasiness of the French and Russian Ambassadors in Berlin 
was as nothing compared with that which reigned in Petrograd 
and Paris. (Note that the warlike announcements in the Russian 
Press, the chief war measures taken in the Duma, and, especially, 
the great War Council at Petrograd (supra) followed hard upon the 
King’s Speech.) We obtain corroboration from totally different 
sources of this deep disquiet, lest Britain slip from the meshes of 
the net so patiently and closely drawn around her. Mr. Page, 
American Ambassador to Britain, in a letter to Colonel House 
(January 11, 1914)5? explains how, as the result of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s speech (see above), “the French Allies of the British 
went up into the air. They raised a great howl. Churchill went to 
see them: to soothe them. They would not be soothed!” 
Sazonov had been almost equally disquieted a year before, when 
Tirpitz (the head of the German Admiralty) had made a speech 
in the Reichstag which was a virtual recognition of British naval 
superiority. On that occasion Sazonov wired to Benckendorff 
about this ‘‘ alarming symptom ” and his uneasiness at the “ effort 
of German diplomacy to bring about a rapprochement with 
England.”’ He wanted to know “in what degree machinations 
of that sort might find a favourable soil in London ! ’§ 

But now something obviously had to be done, and quickly, to 
grip the British nation still more tightly in the vice into which 
certain British Ministers by their secret actions had placed us. 
The entire policy of eight laborious years was trembling in the 


68 The London letters of Walter H. Page. The following passage is, 
incidentally, interesting. The Kaiser said to Colonel House, who went to 
see him in June, 1914: “ The last thing that Germany wants is war. We 
are getting to be a great commercial country. In a few years Germany will 
be a rich country like England and the United States. We don’t want a war 
to interfere with our progress.”” But he was terrified of Russia, *‘ and the 
exposed Eastern frontier of Germany seemed to appal him.’”—The World's 
Work, October, 1920. 

5 De Siebert Collection No. 770 (Russian Imperial Archives). 
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balance. Was there consciousness of this among the protagonists 
of that policy in London? Read carefully the inspired Times 
throughout the months of February to June. Assuredly was there 
consciousness of it at Krasnoe-Selo and at the Quai d’Orsay. 
If the inconceivable happened and the British salmon should slip 
out of the net at the last moment, the fishers in troubled waters 
were down and out. If a section of the British Cabinet should 
clearly perceive almost at the last moment the rocks ahead, and 
force the hands of the other section by some public reference that 
would suddenly electrify the British public into a sense of imminent 
peril leading to insistent inquiry as to their true relationship with 
the rival Continental groups—then, indeed, all might be lost. 
For, without Britain, Sukhomlinoff might shout through his 
newspaper that he was ready till all was blue—there would be 
nothing doing. Something had to be done—and this is what was 
done, tn the silence and the secrecy of the diplomatic closet. 

Sazonov led off with a series of despatches® to the Russian 
Ambassadors in London and Paris, urging that “‘a further rein- 
forcement and development of the so-called Triple Entente, and, 
if possible, its transformation into a new Triple Alliance appears 
to me to be a demand of the present situation.”” Lord Grey and 
King George were going to Paris: Poincaré and Doumergue 
(French Foreign Minister) should urge upon the former a “ closer 
agreement between Russia and England.” Doumergue agreed. 
He thought the task would be easy, “* because it is most obvious 
that, inasmuch as France has special military and naval under- 
standings with Russia and England, this system must be co-ordi- 
nated and completed by corresponding understandings between 
Russia and England.’’5> The scheme as finally worked out was 
this. When Lord Grey reached Paris (it serves no useful purpose 
to bring King George V into this, therefore I make no allusion to 
the references to him in the Russian despatches, either on this 
occasion or when Sazonov was at Balmoral in September, 1912: 
the constitutional responsibility was with Lord Grey) the French 
Government would urge him to (a) communicate officially to the 
Russians the text of the Grey-Cambon Exchange Notes, of 
November 22, 1912, and the text of the Military and Naval 
Conventions ; (b) draw up a Naval Convention with Russia, active 
co-operation between the British and Russian armies being 
obviously impracticable. 

Such were the events which preceded Lord Grey’s visit to Paris 
three and a-half months before the outbreak of war. 


84 February 12 and April 2. De Siebert Collection (Russian Imperial 
Archives). 

55 Isvolsky to Sazonov, March 27- April 9. De Siebert Collection, 
No. 848 ; also Manchester Guardian, June, 1922. (Russian Imperial Archives.) 
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XIV 

When Lord Grey reached Paris he went off to Versailles to 
attend the French Military manceuvres. The next day the 
Conference met. Its members were Doumergue (French Foreign 
Minister), Paul Cambon (French Ambassador to Britain), De 
Margerie (Head of the Permanent Staff at the French Foreign 
Office), Lord Grey, and Sir William Tyrrell his private secretary. 
The results of the Conference, which were duly reported in great 
detail by Isvolsky to Sazonov, exceeded the expectations of the 

French negotiators :— 
All three of those present at the Conference—Messrs. Doumergue, 
Cambon, and: De Margerie—told me they were astonished at the 


clearly stated and definite readiness to enter upon a closer approach 
to Russia, which Sir Edward Grey had expressed.®* 


Lord Grey, indeed, may be fairly said to have leaped at the 
bait, and to have swallowed it without a moment’s hesitation, 
merely pointing out that there were certain elements in the 
Cabinet prejudiced against Russia. But he hoped to win over 
Mr. Asquith and the whole Cabinet. Thereupon he returned to 
London. The fish was fairly landed. 

Sazonov was naturally delighted at his success :— 

The readiness of the British Government to begin without delay 
negotiations regarding the conclusion of an agreement between Russia 
and England, which would concern joint operations of our naval 
forces in the event.of a common military action, has been received, 
on our part, with a feeling of the greatest satisfaction. Quite apart 
from the fact that such an agreement is desirable from a special military 
standpoint, we attach great importance to tt in a general political sense.*' 

And with reason! Had not Le Temps, the official organ of the 
French Foreign Office, remarked (April 20); of the short official 
communiqué sent out to the Press at the end of the Conference, that 
it “ says enough to make it. unnecessary to insist that the Entente 
is the Triple Entente, and more than ever prepared for united 
action.” 

Once back in London, Lord:Grey was faced with two tasks, 
t.e., to win over the Cabinet, and to continue the policy he and 
Mr. Asquith had successfully pursued for eight years, the policy 
of persistently misleading the British nation, should a leakage 
occur, which the frantic eagerness of the French to see the deal 
consummated, rendered probable. The latter task presented no 
difficulty. Four days after his return to London, Lord Grey was 
asked in the House whether he was aware 

that demands have recently been put forward for a further military 
understanding between the Powers of the triple entente, with a view 
to concerted action on the Continent in the case of certain evenualities, 
and whether the policy of this country still remains one of freedom 
from all obligations to engage in military operations on the Continent. 


~~ 86 The bulk of Isvolsky’s Report was first published in the Pravda, then 
in “‘ Pre-War Diplomacy,” pp. 35-87. See, too, Manchester Guardian, June 18, 
1922. 

57 Sazonov to Russian Ambassador in London. De Siebert Collection, 
No, 850 (Russian Imperial Archives). 
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He answered it as follows :— 

The answer to the first part of the question is in the negative, 
and, as regards the latter part, the position now remains. the same 
as stated by the Prime Minister in answer to a question in this House 
on March 24, 1913.58 

Comment would be superfluous, 

The task of converting the Cabinet seems to have been a little 
more protracted. We gather from the despatches of the Russian 
Ambassador in London to Sazonov that Grey had returned from 
Paris in a state almost of enthusiasm, speaking of the visit “ with 
a warmth which is not usual with him.” 5® Early in May, a Grey- 
Cambon deliberation, the upshot of which was communicated, 
with Lord Grey’s approval, to Benckendorff, took place, in the 
course of which the right modus procedendi was determined upon, 
in order to eliminate suspicion :— 

Our (the Russian) Naval Attaché in London would be empowered 
to enter into negotiations with the British Admiralty Staff after he 
had given instruction in St. Petersburg (Petrograd), for even repeated 
journeys on part of the Naval Attaché would in nowise arouse public 
attention, whereas the arrival of more prominent Russian Naval 
officers in London would surely become known, and might lead to 
undesirable comments.®® 

Discussing the whole subject of the Anglo-French Naval and 
Military Conventions, and the forthcoming Anglo-Russian Naval 
Convention, Benkendorff writes :— 

I doubt whether a more powerful guarantee for common military 
operations could be found, in the event of war, than the spirit of the 
entente, as it reveals itself at present, reinforced by the evzisting 
military conventions. 

These secret commitments, he continues, were obviously more 
advantageous than a formal alliance, which would be strongly 
objected to by public opinion :— 

- Even a most careful but public alliance would meet with 
powerful and undisguised opposition in England, and not only on the. 
part of the Liberal Party. 

The Russian Ambassador knew his British public! So did 
Lord Grey! The simple truth of the matter is that at no period 
in this long story of secret bartering away of the national inde- 
pendence would there have been national acquiescence had the 
facts been known. There would, indeed, have been such violent 
public opposition as would have endangered the position of the 
Government. No one, I venture to think, will be prepared to deny 
this. What, then, is the conclusion ? It is that the section of the 
Cabinet responsible for these measures was committing the 


58 Sec. XIII. 

59 See Benckendorff to Sazonov, April 29-May 12. De Siebert Collection, 
No. 844. (Russian Imperial Archives.) 

*° Russian Ambassador in London to Sazonov, May 3, 1914. De Siebert 
Collection, No. 843. (Russian Imperial Archives.) 

“1 Russian Ambassador in London to Sazonov, May 5, 1914, De Siebert 
Collection, No. 846. (Russian Imperial Archives.) 
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country to a course it was well aware the country would violently 
disapprove. If that be so, then the Ministers were guilty of 
treachery against the people, and a Parliamentary inquiry should 
be held into their conduct. In the course of the last General 
Election® a poster was issued from the Conservative headquarters 
accusing Lord Grey and Mr. Asquith of having “ muddled ” us 
into the war. ‘“*‘Muddle”’ suggests mismanagement, and to err is 
human. But a much stronger word than “ muddle ”’ is needed to 
describe the actions of Ministers who are guilty, notof misjudg- 
ment in handling a given situation, but of years of the most 
flagrant duplicity under cover of which they manceuvre their 
country into a position whence war emerges. If such action does 
not constitute a crime against the State, how is it to be described? 


XV 


In due course Benckendorff was able to report (May 10-28) 
that the “ English Ministerial Council’’ (was it the entire 
Cabinet ?) had approved of Lord Grey’s statements at the Paris 
Conference, and that he had been handed a copy of Lord Grey’s 
Exchange Note with Cambon of November 22, 1912. He goes on :— 

The British Staff of Admiralty is in possession of the conventions 
regarding the navy (declared Lord Grey) which were worked out in 
common by France and England. As to the remaining agreements, 
France, who was allied with us (Russia), might use them as she deemed 
necessary.® 

Meantime, Sazonov had expressed to Benckendorff his entire 
concurrence with the modus precedendi suggested by Lord Grey 
(see above), and Captain Volkov, the Russian Naval Attaché in 
London, had been instructed “‘to enter into negotiations with 
the British Government.”” A conference had immediately been 
held at the Russian Admiralty, concerning “ the active co-opera- 
tion of their naval fighting forces, should warlike operations, 
agreed upon by Russia and England, take place with the participa- 
tion of France.” Sazonov enclosed a copy of the minutes of the 
Conference. The Russian “‘ strategic aims” are therein detailed. 
They fall into two parts: (a) the Mediterranean; (b) the Baltic 
and the North Sea. It is a long document, but item (b) is peculiarly 
instructive, especially when bracketed with Lord Fisher’s dis- 
closures,“ connected with his ‘‘ Copenhagening ”’ scheme and the 
projected landing on the Pomeranian Coast, as far back as 1905-6 :— 

In the northern theatre of war (the minutes read) our interests 
demand that Engl ‘nd should fetter as great a portion of the German 
fleet as possible in the North Sea. By this means the vast preponderance 
of the German Fleet over our own would be equalised, and, perhaps. 
permit, in the most favourable circumstances (?), @ landing in 
Pomerania being made. Should it be possible to undertake this 

62 November, 1922. 

6? Russian Ambassador in London to Sazonov, May 8, 1914. De Siebert 


Collection, No. 847. (Russian Imperial Archives.) 
«4 * Memories.” 
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operation, its execution would be rendered extraordinarily difficult 
owing to the lack of transport vessels in the Baltic. The British 
Government might, therefore, assist us considerably by rendering it 
possible that a certain number of merchant vessels should be sent to 
our Baltic ports before the beginning of warlike preparations, so that 
the lack of transport vessels might be made good in this way.** 
Thereupon Captain Volkov entered upon his duties. He reports, 
May 24-June 6, a discussion with the British Admiralty and 
Armstrong’s about acquiring two Dreadnoughts from Chile; 
and adds that the British Government is in no haste to conclude 
the Convention, “zt is the French Government which insists upon 
expediting the matter ’’—the “‘ further negotiations ” Prince Louis 
of Battenberg’ proposed to conduct in Petrograd in the course 
of his forthcoming visit in August.® 


The leisurely attitude of the British Government may not have 
been unconnected with the ‘“‘ regrettable indiscretions,’”’ which, 
despite the precautions taken (see above) and Lord Grey’s denials 
in the House, were causing infinite perturbation in Berlin. “ There 
seems no doubt that this time the alarm in Berlin has been very 
great.” ®7 The effect of these “indiscretions ’’ became more 
and more pronounced. Benckendorff reported (June 25) Grey 
as being “ greatly alarmed.”’ He (Grey) had spoken to Lichnowsky 
(German Ambassador), “‘ who is going to Kiel, where he is to see 
the Emperor.”’ Grey had told Lichnowsky “ that between England, 
on the one hand, and France and Russia, there existed neither an 
Alliance nor a Convention.” 


It is there in black and white ! 


On the other hand, Lord Grey did not wish to conceal from 
Lichnowsky that “the intimacy between the governments had 
grown so great during these last years, that they had, on all 
occasions, come to an understanding upon all questions, just 
as though they were allies. On the other hand he affirmed that 
during the course of these years such negotiations had never assumed 
a character directed against Germany, nor had they any reference 
to the so-called “‘ encircling policy ” ® 


Again, comment would be superfluous. 


But we are not concerned with Lord Grey’s humbugging the 
Germans. We are concerned with his continuous betrayal of the 
British people, a further sample of which occurred at the same 
moment as the amiable Lichnowsky. was being ‘kept on the 
string.” As an exhibition in duplicity his replies to Mr. King and 

*6 Sazonov to Benckendorff, May 15-28. De Siebert Collection, No. 850- 
(Russian Imperial Archives.) 

6¢ Volkov to Russian Admiralty, May 24 and June 6. De Siebert Collection, 
No. 852. 

*? Benckendorff to Sazonov, July 2. De Siebert Collection, No. 857. 
(Russian Imperial Archives.) 

*8 Benckendorff to Sazonov, June 25. De Siebert Collection, No. 855. 
(Russian Imperial Archives.) 
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Sir William Byles (June) must be held to be at least equal to his 
own and Mr. Asquith’s previous performances. 


Mr. King asked whether any naval agreement has been recently 
entered into between Russia and Great Britain; and whether any 
negotiations, with a view to a naval agreement, have recently taken 
place or are now pending between Russia and Great Britain ? 

Sir William Byles asked whether he (Grey) can make any statement 
with regard to an alleged new naval agreement between Great Britain 
and Russia; how far such agreement would affect our relations with 
Germany ; and will he (Grey) lay papers ? 

Lord Grey replied: The hon. member for North Somerset asked 
a similar question last year with regard to military forces, and the 
hon. member for North Salford asked a similar question also on the 
same day as he has again done to-day. The Prime Minister then 
replied that if war arose between European Powers, there were no 
unpublished agreements which would restrict or hamper the freedom 
of the Government, or of Parliament, to decide whether or not Great 
Britain should participate in a war. That answer covers both the 
questions on the paper. It remains as true to-day as it was a year ago. 
No negotiations have since been concluded with any Power that 
would make the statement less true. No such negotiations are in 
progress, and none are likely to be entered upon so far as I can judge. 
But if any agreement were to be concluded that made it necessary 
to withdraw or modify the Prime Minister’s statement of last year, 
which I have quoted, it ought, in my opinion, to be, and I suppose 
that it would be, laid before Parliament. 

And Brutus was an honourable man. 

The impossible position in which Lord Grey had _ placed 
himself must have been brought home to him in the ensuing 
weeks. For it was not only the French who were “ insisting ”’ 
upon expediting the signature of the Convention. The Russians, 
somewhat discomposed no doubt by Volkov’s report, began 
pressing too. “‘ At the present time,”’ writes Sazonov (June 12-25), 

‘it appears to me necessary to conclude the proposed naval 
conference as quickly as possible.” 

Moreover, there was the Mesopotamian and general colonial 
agreements ‘with Germany, actually initialled and awaiting 
signature ! Lichnowsky (German Ambassador in London) declares 
in his memorandum that he obtained leave to sign the agreement 
at the end of July, by which time the crisis was in full swing. 
Lichnowsky’s memorandum is so replete with inaccuracies, and 
reveals such crass ignorance of the general situation, that his 
statements must be received with caution. 

But how can one explain the fact that Lord Grey, at the 
very time that he was negotiating a “‘ colonial’ agreement with 
Germany, was secretly fastening the Russo-French noose tighter 
round our necks, and denying right and left that he was doing 
anything of the sort? In the present state of our knowledge only 
surmise is possible. And surmise in this particular connection is 
fruitless. 

But there can be no doubt siatevée as to the effect of the 
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British Mesopotamian negotiations with Germany, in which oit 
played a substantial but by no means exclusive part upon the men 
who were directing Russian and French diplomacy. If they did 
not know the exact nature of the negotiations, they were aware 
that negotiations of some kind had béen going on for months, 
and had recently been accelerated, and they probably had a 
pretty good idea of their tenor. 

M. Cambon always took care to be well informed. 

They first sought to counterbalance them by an Anglo-Russian 
naval convention which would complete the circuit of triple 
military and naval conventions, and produce the conditions of a 
triple alliance in everything but name. But the actual conclusion 
of the Convention was hanging fire, while negotiations with 
Germany continued. Then they made up their minds to strike, and 
they struck with the certain knowledge that the leading members of 
the Liberal Cabinet—notably and above all the Foreign Secretary 
and the Prime Minister—had placed themselves in a position from 
which they could extricate neither themselves nor the country. It was 
a gamble. But they held the trumps. And they won. 

Perhaps it may now become clear to our deluded public why 
it is that, from the firing of the first shot in the war until this 
moment, every effort of the vast propaganda machine of the 
Government has been put forth to conceal the part played by 
imperial Russia in promoting the war. But why the most 
‘* patriotic ”’ of Britons (who realises the pass to which Europe and. 
his own country have been brought by a so-called “‘ treaty ’’ based. 
upon Germany’s sole responsibility for the war) should deem it 
obligatory upon his patriotism to insist upon whitewashing 
imperial Russia in order to keep up that destructive legend, it 
passes the wit of man to understand. If our countrymen knew 
the facts it is impossible to believe that they would not act upon 
them. But between them and knowledge of the facts stands the 
vested interest of individual political reputations. Ought they to 
take precedence of national interests ? 


XVI 


And so the end. Whether the murder of the Archduke was a. 
devil-sent opportunity for the bigger plotters in the background 
to seize, or whether it was planned by them, it served its purpose. 
And in considering the possibilities, remember that the visit of 
the Archduke to Serajevo was pre-announced; bear in mind 
the avowed policy of the Serbian ‘“ Black-hand ” with which, 
according to Serbian authorities, Paschitsch was at one time 
connected ; recall Paschitsch’s visit to the Tsar a few months 
earlier ; the bloody records of the Serbian rulers; the infamous 
political character of Hartwig, the director of Russian diplomacy 
and policy in Belgrade; the fact that the Archduke incarnated 
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the policy of the “triple” State—i.e., uniting all the Slav 
populations of the dual monarchy into an autonomous unit under 
the Hapsburg Crown, which meant the death knell of Serbian 
nationalist ambitions; and, finally, the fact that during the 
month which elapsed between the murder and Austria’s declaration 
of war upon Serbia, the Serbian Government took no steps to 
investigate the murder, and in reply to an inquiry by the Austrian 
minister at Belgrade two days after the murder, as to the measures 
the Serbian police had taken, or intended to take, ‘‘ to follow 
the traces of the crime,” declared that ‘‘ up till now the police 
have not occupied themselves with the affair.’’7® 


After their initia] and fatuous promise of unlimited support 
to Austria. in her punitive policy towards Serbia, Germany’s 
rulers, convinced at last that Russia meant war, made tremendous 
efforts to restrain their ally. | 


No one now disputes this, for the evidence is clear and 
abundant. No one disputes either that Austria yielded to those 
representations at the eleventh hour. Few will contend that at 
the eleventh hour the situation might not have been saved. But, 
as the notes of the eleventh hour tolled forth, IMPERIAL 
RUSSIA GAVE THE SIGNAL FOR WAR BY HER GENERAL 
MOBILISATION ORDER. Every Russian authority of any 
weight has now admitted that it was the irrevocable and determin- 
ing step—General Gurko, one-time Generalissimo of the Russian 
Armies, Baron Rosen, late Imperial Russian Ambassador to 
America, and now no less a person than General Sergei 
Dobrorolsky,?7! who was Chief of the Mobilisation Department 
of the Russian General Staff in 1914. ‘‘ This once fixed,” writes 
Dobrorolsky about the final order for general mobilisation, 
“ THERE IS NO WAY BACKWARDS. THIS STEP SETTLES 
AUTOMATICALLY THE BEGINNING OF WAR.” = And 
again, after describing the tragic moment of telegraphing the 
order, he writes :— 

“THE AFFAIR HAD NOW BEGUN IRRETRIEVABLY. THE 
ORDER WAS ALREADY KNOWN IN ALL THE BIGGER TOWNS 


OF OUR HUGE COUNTRY. NO CHANGE WAS POSSIBLE. THE 
PROLOGUE OF THE GREAT HISTORIC DRAMA HAD BEGUN.” 


But even this irrefutable testimony is superfluous, for by the 
very terms of the Franco-Russian military alliance (1892) it had 
been settled between the two Staffs (with the emphatic approval of 
the Tsar) THAT A GENERAL MOBILISATION SHOULD 
BE REGARDED AND TREATED AS EQUIVALENT TO A 


7° On all this. consult Miss Durham’s book already cited and Bogitshevich’s 
** Causes of the War ”’ (Allen & Unwin), e.g., pp. 274-283, 286-288. 


"2 “* The Mobilisation of the Russian Army.”’ (First published at Belgrade 
in 1921. German Edition, 1922.) See pages 17-23, 23-29. 
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DECLARATION OF WAR, AND SHOULD BE IMMEDIATELY 
FOLLOWED BY OFFENSIVE ACTION.?2 

(Bear in mind that the final order for the General Mobilisation 
of the Russian Armies throughout the Russian Empire was issued 
on July 30, at 6 p.m.; the German General Mobilisation on 
August 1, at 5 p.m.) 

Did Lord Grey take any active steps to prevent Russia from 
issuing the fatal signal which her own Staff and the Staff of our 
French Ally had agreed should let loose the dogs of war, and 
which he must have known would do so (although he stated in 
the .House on August 3, 1914, that he did not know the terms 
of the Franco-Russian Alliance, which, if true, is perhaps, the 
supreme condemnation of himself by himself)? He must have 
known, for his own Ambassador had told Sazonov, on'July 25, 
that the step would mean war.78 
_ If he did take such action, there is absolutely no proof of it. 
Beyond the belated and mild hint expressed in a despatch to the 
British Ambassador at Petrograd on July 30% there IS NO 
EVIDENCE OF HIS HAVING DONE ANYTHING TO ARREST 
THE RUSSIAN AVALANCHE. On the other hand, there is, 
unfortunately, a good deal of evidence that what, at any rate, 
was believed in Petrograd to be the British official attitude gave 
distinct encouragement to the Russian war-mongers to take the 
final plunge.’5 

But if there is no proof that Lord Grey took any steps to curb 
his Russian friends, there is damning proof that the French were 
secretly encouraging the Russians to go ahead, while Messrs. 
Poincaré and Viviani (Foreign Minister) were sending on July 30 
the kind of telegram—mild as it was—which could be quoted 
later on as evidence of good faith. What was going on behind 
the scenes the same day? Isvolsky was wiring Sazonov that 
Margerie—the same high official who attended the Grey- 
Doumergue-Cambon Conference in Paris in April (see above)— 
had just told him that the French Government “will in no way 
interfere in our military preparations,” while the French Minister 
of War had just told Count Ignatiev, the Russian Military Attaché 


————_——— 


72French Yellow Book, 1920. See also ‘“‘ Tsardom’s Part in the War” 
(1918), “ Pre-War Diplomacy ” (1920), and ‘“‘ The Poison That Destroys ” 
(1922), by the present writer. For some interesting and instructive French 
views, with which unhappily the British public is almost wholly unacquainted, 
see Demartial’s ‘* La Guerre de 1914. Comment on mobilisa les consciences ”’ ; 
Pevet’s ‘‘ Les Reponsables de la Guerre ”; de Toury’s “ Poincaré, a-t-il voulu 
ja guerre ?” and ‘ Jaurés et le parti de la guerre’ by the same author. 

73 British White Book, No. 17. 

% British White Book, No. 103. 

75 See Reuter’s Petrograd telegrams of July 29 and 80 and August 2; also 
the book of Paleologue (French Ambassador in Russia), ‘‘ La Russie des 
Tsars ” ; and above all, the despatch of the Belgian Minister at Petrograd to 
his Government on July 30. 
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in Paris, that while “‘ we (1.e., the Russians) could state that in 
the highest interests of peace we were prepared to slacken the 
measures of mobilisation for the time being,” this would not 
“HINDER US (THE RUSSIANS) FROM CONTINUING THE 
MILITARY PREPARATIONS, AND EVEN OF INTENSIFY- 
ING THEM, SO LONG AS WE RETAIN THE TRANSPORT 
OF THE MASSED TROOPS AS FAR AS POSSIBLE.” 7¢ 
(In other words, pose to the world that you are holding back, 
but go on massing your troops, only don’t actually transport them 
to the frontier, for if you do, your movements will be reported.) 
That message was sent off from Paris before the news of the 
general mobilisation reached Paris. Perhaps it determined it. 
Anyway, the next day (July 81), when Paris had the fatal news, 
Isvolsky ‘had the satisfaction of being able to send the following 
despatch to Sazonov ” :--- 
The Ru‘sian Ambassador in France to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. Telegram, No. 216, Paris, July 18-31, 1914. From the 
Military Attaché to the Minister of War, 1 a.m.: ‘“*‘ The French Minister 
of War notified me in an elated, cordial tone that the Government is 
firmly resolved to go to war, and asked me to bear out the hopes of the 
French General Staff that all our efforts should be concentrated against. 


Germany, and that Austria is to be treated as a negligible quantity. 
(Signed Isvolsky).”’ 7° 


XVIT 


Such is the story ; such the record of the policy of duplicity 
and treachery which dragged the British people into war in a 
dispute remote from their concern, “accessories in the third 
degree’ in a Russian quarrel “‘ because we were tied to France 
in the dark,” as Lord Loreburn puts it. 

The men who made that policy did so without national 
authority. They pursued it for eight years without national 
authority. They denied with amazing effrontery that they were 
pursuing it. They stooped to the lowest depths of political 
dishonesty to hide what they were doing from the nation. 

What possible justification can be urged for their action ? 
Their intentions may have been excellent. But what authority 
had they to dispose of the fate of millions of their fellow-country- 
men and of the future of their country ? The destinies of a people 
could not have been predetermined more arbitrarily under the 
most despotic of monarchies. They made the lives and happiness 
of millions dependent upon their fallible judgment. They arrogated 
to themselves the right to take decisions which, if democracy means 
anything at all, belonged not to them but tothe nation. Their treat- 

76 Continuation of Isvolsky telegram, No. 209. Pravda Collection. (Russian 
Imperial Archives.) 


77 The new Russian Orange Book (October, 1922). (Russian Imperial 
Archives.) 


78 New Russian Orange Book. (Russian Imperial Archives.) 
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ment of the British people violated every canon of political honesty. 
Their policy may have been, and no doubt was, peaceful in desire. 
In fact, it brought desolation to countless British homes. They 
placed the destinies of the British people at the mercy of: the 
Russian court and of the elements in France that were working 
with the Russian court, not for peace, but for war. 

And what of the aftermath ? 

If our Democracy is to be anything more than a name it must 
forge for itself weapons which will protect it from these personal 
and secret policies by Ministers—whatever political party may be 
in power. Military victory ensured, for these particular Liberal 
Ministers, not only escape from any investigation into their pro- 
ceedings, but a prolongation of public life. At the last General 
Election they presented themselves as candidates for office. But, 
apart from the fact that the nation is beginning to realise how 
barren was that victory, it was not they who won it. They can 
claim no credit for it. Their offence remains the same. It is not 
affected by the consequences, be those consequences good or bad. 

We can only measure its enormity by considering what the 
attitude of the nation towards those who committed it would 
have been had military defeat supervened; or if none of the 
belligerent Governments concerned had been able to come before 
their people with “spoils of victory ’’—so-called. 

And the national danger has become greatly intensified bv 
the immunity from public censure enjoyed by these Liberal 
politicians who got us into the war, owing to the very completeness 
of the victory eventually secured after the vast resources of the 
New World had been thrown into the scale on the side of the 
Allies. Their successors have become emboldened as the outcome 
of this immunity. During the whole period of the Coalition’s 
tenure of power, national control of foreign policy simply dis- 
appeared. Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues did what they 
liked. Mr. Lloyd George set up a kind of Foreign Office of his 
own. The foreign policy of this country became subject to the 
whims and fluctuations of an unstable, untrained, and superficial 
mind; often dominated by the violent and irresponsible inter- 
ventions of Mr. Winston Churchill. There grew up a kind of dual 
and rival management, under the influence of which the nation 
was led blindfolded and ignorant into morass after morass. The 
incredible folly, futility, and wickedness of our Russian policy, 
with its enormous wastage of public funds; the Sévres Treaty 
with its train of humiliations and disasters; to say nothing of 
the Versailles Treaty and the accessory treaties which have 
Balkanised Europe, sowed the seeds of new wars, created a dozen 
‘* Alsace-Lorraines ’’ where one existed before, and finally led, as 
they were bound to lead, to aa Anglo-French breach— 
these things are the product of a foreign policy “‘run”’ by a 
handful of men without national control. Within a few weeks of 
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his fall Mr. Lloyd George and his lieutenants nearly plunged us 
again into a war the developments of which might well have been 
incalculable. Their successors, and the whole nation, are paying 
for those proceedings and will go on paying for them for vears 
to come. 

At the time of writing this, new policies are in the making in 
the Near East and elsewhere, for which no adequate explanation 
has been given to the nation. 


The nation must face the fact that under the present system 
the issues of national and individual life and death are determined 
by the despotic will of the Executive, that every British schoolboy 
is potential cannon-fodder, and that we are, in effect, slaves from 
the cradle, slaves of our war-lords and of the Sinister powers 
behind them. We must mobilise our intellects to apprehension of 
the intolerable truth. We must mobilise our will to secure our 
national freedom. 

Can we do so if we persist in remaining blind and deaf to the 
evidence now accessible as to the gross deceptions practised upon 
us in the years preceding the war—that war to which all our present 
national and international troubles are due? I can understand 
the view which insists that once a war has begun, the nation, 
including even individuals quite unable to contribute one way or 
another to the military results of the war, must maintain an 
attitude of complete passivity with regard to its origins, to its 
duration, and to the political settlement which, sooner or later, 
is bound to close it. I understand that view although I do not 
agree with it and did not subscribe to it during the late war, and 
would not if there were another. But what I utterly fail to 
understand is why it should be regarded as in any way indicative 
of love of country—which is the etymological significance of the 
word “‘ patriotism ’’—to refuse to learn from the terrible experiences 
the nation has undergone and is now undergoing ; and to insist 
upon regarding the past as buried, when the daily life of every 
individual in the nation to-day bears testimony that the past 
haunts the hearth of every family in the land. 


The substitution of effective democratic control of foreign 
policy, exercised through Parliament, for the existing unfettered 
control by the Executive, is the most vital of all national issues, 
‘the most urgently needed of all constitutional changes. FOR 
THE CONDUCT OF THE NATION’S EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
IS THE BRANCH OF NATIONAL GOVERNMENT WHICH, 
IN THE LONG LAST, REGULATES EVERY PULSATION 
OF THE NATIONAL LIFE, AND IS THE DETERMINING 
FACTOR IN THE DESTINY OF THE NATION, AND OF 
THE INDIVIDUALS COMPOSING IT. The constitutional 
change which will democratise this branch of national government 
is ultimately assured. But the time needed to secure it (and time 
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in this matter is of enormous consequence) will be long or short. 
in accordance with public conviction of its urgency. 

The following reforms are essential. They can be secured in 
part by legislative enactment : in part by alterations in procedure 
‘and custom. 

(1) War shall not be declared, and acts of war against a foreign 
State shall not be committed directly, or indirectly, without the 
consent of Parliament. 

(2) No formal Treaty with a foreign State involving the 
contingency of war shall be valid unless it has been submitted to,. 
and approved by, Parliament. 

(3) An interval of ten days shall elapse between the sub- 
mission of the proposed Treaty to Parliament and the discussion 
of its contents by Parliament. 

(4) No diplomatic arrangement, or verbal or written under- 
standing with a foreign State, involving, or which may be inter- 
preted as involving, the contingency of war, shall be lawful without. 
Parliamentary sanction. A Minister, or Ministers, entering into 
such arrangement, or understanding, without the knowledge of 
Parliament, shall be impeached. 

(5) No plans for co-operation in potential war between the 
Military and Naval Staffs and the Military and Naval Staffs of 
a foreign State shall be lawful without Parliamentary sanction. 
A Minister, or- Ministers, authorising such plans without the 
knowledge of Parliament shall be impeached. 

(6) There shall be set up in the House of Commons a Foreign 
Affairs Committee, containing members of all parties. This 
Committee shall have a right to all information at all times, 
including that of access to papers and documents. It shall be 
empowered, when it considers it desirable, to hold inquiries, to. 
summon witnesses, and to examine them upon oath. 

(7) Apart from Parliamentary discussion, periodical public 
statements dealing comprehensively with foreign relations shall: 
be obligatory upon the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

(Ss) The text of all arrangements or understandings with. 
Foreign States which may have been contracted by Government 
without the knowledge of Parliament shall be printed and forth-- 
with laid on the table of the House. 

Within this framework of constitutional safeguards the nation 
can, if it chooses, develop a live concern, and an effective demo- 
cratic control over, its relations with the great world beyond the 
national houndaries. Without that framework the [ritish people 
are helpless to control the destinies of the nation and of the 
individuals composing it. : 
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